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Preface. 



MBnlESOPOTAMIA, in common with 
[ I I ■ all Eastern countries that are 
rJLJ»j without modem appliances for in- 
ternal communication, is contin- 
ually exposed to terrible visitations of famine. 
The failure of crops for two seasons suffices 
to exhaust the stores of grain amassed during 
previous years of plenty. Want forces many 
to rob, and brigandage increases the difficulty 
of conveying supplies to the most distressed 
districts. 

Such was the condition of the country 
the author had to traverse, when he began 
the journey indicated on the title-page. The 
interest excited by his letters in the Times 
and Daily News, encouraged him to give a 
more permanent form to the impressions he 
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received. As he undertook the journey in 

the first instance with an artist's intention to 

make drawings and colle6i materials on this 

classic ground for a subsequent exhibition of 

paintings, he had an ample supply of sketches 

and studies for the purpose of illustration. 

Many of these are here reproduced by means 

of Etching on copper — the most artistic form 

of illustration, because it is the work of the 

artist himself. 

The author hopes that having gone 

beyond his profession in writing the text of 

the book, the same generosity will be extended 

to him as to the army veteran, who, though a 

man of a6iion and not of words, sometimes 

finds himself by force of circumstances in the 

position of an orator. 

T. J. E. 

7, Holland Park Road, 
Kensington, w. 
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2 On a Raft. 

the most satisfactory. The author chose a steam trader 
of the Moss Line, starting from Liverpool on the ist 
October, 1879, ^^^ Alexandria, bearing the classic name 
Sesostris, and taking passengers for Gibraltar, Algiers, and 
Malta, as well as for the whole distance. 

After a roughish tumble in the ** Bay," we crept at half 
speed, amidst waves of phosphorescent light, into the 
harbour of Gibraltar. The night was so dark that the 
coaling hulks stationed there were barely visible, and it 
required great circumspection to choose the position for 
anchoring so that our cable should not foul. The town 
seem'ed to rise up the side of the rock above, which 
appeared covered with lights, all reflected in the water 
below. 

The next morning at sunrise we were surrounded by a 
fleet of small boats and barges of every size, and all more 
or less picturesque. There were two apparently full of 
light yellow and white sacks (see heading of chapter), 
which seemed uncertain in their movements, and, after 
rowing quite round the ship, made for the companion 
ladder as if by mistake. No sooner did they touch than 
the sacks arose and scaled the steps with wonderful agility. 
They were Arabs from Tangiers in their winter costume, 
and were bound on a pilgrimage for Mecca. One of the 
sacks required much hauling up to get it over the bul- 
warks, and it was not till it reached the deck that we 
discovered it was a woman, evidently of ** the upper ten," 
from the way in which she was waited on by the rest. 

Four days after we left Gibraltar the beautiful island of 
Pandelaria rose up in front of us, and a fleet of sponge- 
boats 
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Voyage Out. 3 

boats passed in full sail, showing brilliantly white against 
the blue water. Pandelaria was still in sight as the sun 
set, its doubled -peaked mountain well defined against the 
yellow sky. 

Next morning we entered the strongly-fortified harbour 
of Valetta. The striking beauty of this port is due to the 
natural arrangement of the promontories, covered with 
buildings and hanging gardens. The water was literally 
crowded by brightly painted little boats with high stems 
and sterns and white awnings, going hither and thither 
like birds upon the water. Their chief occupation was 
ferrying people across from one part of the harbour to 
another. 

We took on a large relay of deck passengers, mostly 
Maltese Christians, bound for Alexandria ; and it required 
considerable tact on the part of those in authority to pre- 
vent di fracas between them and their Mussulman neigh- 
bours going to Mecca. The Mussulmans were placed in 
the forward part of the ship, and the Christians in the 
hinder part; but as they could understand one another's 
remarks, owing to the resemblance of Maltese to Arabic, 
they seemed to take a pleasure in trying to insult one 
another. 

On the evening of the fourth day from Malta the white 
houses and high lighthouse of Alexandria appeared, but 
before we could arrive at the entrance the sun set, and 
we had to remain outside for the night. 

This was too much for the feelings of some of the Arab 
pilgrims, and it was not long before screaming was heard 
from their tent. The passengers and officers at once 

B 2 rushed 
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r^hec up to the bridge, and the mate took out the lantern 
frr-n ihe engine-room telegraph, and turned it on just in 
tine ro illuminate a hoar)' old Arab falling out backwards 
t^nru^h a slit in the tent, wth a youth on the top of him 
tourishirg a water-bottle. The next instant it descended 
and broke into fragments on the skull of his unfortunate 
elder- Luckily the old fellow's head was made of some- 
thing so hard he seemed none the worse, but stood mopping 
it with a \^r\ dirt}" cloak and looking foolish. Half-a- 
doren men and some women came tumbling out of the 
$.ime hole, others seemed to spring up from the deck, and 
in a second there was a howling, surging, gesticulating 
crowd. It looked as if a really serious scrimmage was 
about to begin, and the captain had already ordered the 
hose to be attached to the donkey-engine to cool their 
ardour by a shower-bath if necessary. Luckily some one 
amongst them understood English, and translated the order 
into Arabic. The effect was magical. Quiet was at once 
restored, and not again broken during the night. 

When we awakened the next morning we were lying in 
the harbour of Alexandria. There was a bellowing and 
bustling crowd of boatmen round the ship, fighting madly 
for the different pilgrims as they descended the side. The 
aifents soon came on board ; and I learnt that an Aus- 
trian Lloyd's steamer was going to Beyrout probably 
that afternoon. I had therefore only to shift my luggage 
from one ship to another, and thus escape the Custom 
le. I had still enough time to go on shore and take 
jt look at the Cleopatra's Needle, then still standing, 
i^h it had already been made over to the Americans. 

I had 
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rushed up to the bridge, and the mate took out the lantern 
from the engine-room telegraph, and turned it on just in 
time to illuminate a hoary old Arab falling out backwards 
through a slit in the tent, with a youth on the top of him 
flourishing a water-bottle. The next instant it descended 
and broke into fragments on the skull of his unfortunate 
elder. Luckily the old fellow's head was made of some- 
thing so hard he seemed none the worse, but stood mopping 
it with a very dirty cloak and looking foolish. Half-a- 
dozen men and some women came tumbling out of the 
same hole, others seemed to spring up from the deck, and 
in a second there was a howling, surging, gesticulating 
crowd. It looked as if a really serious scrimmage was 
about to begin, and the captain had already ordered the 
hose to be attached to the donkey-engine to cool their 
ardour by a shower-bath if necessary. Luckily some one 
amongst them understood English, and translated the order 
into Arabic. The effect was magical. Quiet was at once 
restored, and not again broken during the night. 

When we awakened the next morning we were lying in 
the harbour of Alexandria. There was a bellowing and 
bustling crowd of boatmen round the ship, fighting madly 
for the different pilgrims as they descended the side. The 
agents soon came on board ; and I learnt that an Aus- 
trian Lloyd's steamer was going to Beyrout probably 
that afternoon. I had therefore only to shift my luggage 
from one ship to another, and thus escape the Custom 
House. I had still enough time to go on shore and take 
a last look at the Cleopatra's Needle, then still standing, 
though it had already been made over to the Americans. 

I had 
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rushed up to the bridge, and the mate took out the lantern 
from the engine-room telegraph, and turned it on just in 
time to illuminate a hoary old Arab falling out backwards 
through a slit in the tent, with a youth on the top of him 
flourishing a water-bottle. The next instant it descended 
and broke into fragments on the skull of his unfortunate 
elder. Luckily the old fellow's head was made of some- 
thing so hard he seemed none the worse, but stood mopping 
it with a very dirty cloak and looking foolish. Half-a- 
dozen men and some women came tumbling out of the 
same hole, others seemed to spring up from the deck, and 
in a second there was a howling, surging, gesticulating 
crowd. It looked as if a really serious scrimmage was 
about to begin, and the captain had already ordered the 
hose to be attached to the donkey-engine to cool their 
ardour by a shower-bath if necessary. Luckily some one 
amongst them understood English, and translated the order 
into Arabic. The effect was magical. Quiet was at once 
restored, and not again broken during the night. 

When we awakened the next morning we were lying in 
the harbour of Alexandria. There was a bellowing and 
bustling crowd of boatmen round the ship, fighting madly 
for the different pilgrims as they descended the side. The 
agents soon came on board ; and I learnt that an Aus- 
trian Lloyd's steamer was going to Beyrout probably 
that afternoon. I had therefore only to shift my luggage 
from one ship to another, and thus escape the Custom 
House. I had still enough time to go on shore and take 
a last look at the Cleopatra's Needle, then still standing, 
though it had already been made over to the Americans. 

I had 
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covered with snow. I was perforce obliged to wait till the 
snow melted. 

To fill up time I took a little excursion to Sidon. The 
snow was lying all over the mountains, almost to the sea, 
as I went, and I found the picturesque little town in a 
great state of agitation. Three inches of snow had fallen, 
a thing never known or even heard of before. The people 
were alarmed lest its weight lying on the flat roofs of the 
houses should break them in. Many were the consultations 
they held with Mr. Eddy, the American missionary, who had 
kindly received me as guest, as to what ought to be done. 
They had such an exaggerated notion of its weight that 
they were afraid of sweeping it into the street, lest in 
falling it should kill the passengers, yet they were afraid 
to leave it where it was. Many of them solved the diffi- 
culty in their own way — by sweeping it into a heap in the 
middle of the roof. Though that was the very worst place 
to put a weight, the volume looked so much less that they 
were perfectly satisfied. On account of the unaccustomed 
cold the people made a change in their clothing, and as 
they were quite unused to snow this took rather a surprising 
form. They put an extra handkerchief ojn their heads, and, 
taking their shoes off for fear they should be spoiled, 
walked about barefooted. 

The snow did real damage to the orange-trees that grow 
in huge groves to the north of the town. The branches 
were broken down where not supported, and the market 
was glutted with oranges. The sea was too stormy to 
allow of their export, and the price went down almost to 
zero. On one occasion I sent out my servant to buy some, 

and 
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and he returned with half-a-dozen large ones that he 
had bought with five paras, equal altogether to about one 
farthing English. 

The luxuriant gardens of Sidon and its two large 
mediaeval castles make it one of the most beautiful and 
interesting of Syrian cities by the sea. At the time I 
settled upon returning to Beyrout the cold weather had 
broken and had been followed by warm rains. It was 
quite fine the morning I started, yet the first river I came 
to (the one on whose delta the gardens of Sidon flourish) 
was so swollen that I had to.go some miles out of my way 
to find a bridge. Both that and the river Damour have 
bridges over them, though that of the latter is such a feeble 
suspension bridge that only one person at a time is allowed 
to go over. A zaptieh is always placed at one end to 
enforce the regulation. The rain that had threatened for 
some time past just began to fall by the time we reached 
this point. 

I was soon brought up by a broad foaming torrent in 
the very place where, on my journey to Sidon, there had 
been nothing but a dry stony bed. A muleteer was waiting 
with his mules for the water to subside. A couple of soldiers 
from a coastguard house were also on the spot, for in the 
region of the Lebanon the coastguardsmen are all soldiers. 
One of them volunteered to wade through the water and 
find a sufficiently shallow part for the horses. The ford 
was near to the sea, and if any animal had been carried off 
his legs he would have been swept away into the tremen- 
dous surf that was breaking on the shore. The soldier at 
first stipulated for a medjidie, three shillings and four- 

pence, 
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pence, but readily agreed to take a franc. After stripping, 
he seized the stem of a small tree that had been carried 
down from the hills, and, steadying himself with it against 
the stream, succeeded in getting across, though in one 
part all but his head disappeared. I pushed in before he 
had quite crossed, and was followed by my servant, and the 
muleteer, and a native traveller who had chanced to come 
up that moment. We all got across safely, but the current 
was so strong that we had to face our horses almost 
up stream to resist its force. The native traveller's 
poor weak horse was quite exhausted, and, unable to 
spring, could only place his forefeet on the opposite bank. 
Without more ado the soldier and the muleteer seized hold 
of them, and dragged him bodily up. After this we went 
on our way rejoicing, the native traveller urging on his 
animal to keep pace with ours to show its strength. We 
had several other small rivers to cross in the course of our 
canter to Beyrout, where we arrived thoroughly drenched. 
Having received the information that the road was open 
from Alexandretta, I took a passage on board the Russian 
steamer Odessa^ and left Beyrout on 1 1 th February, 1 880. 
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Beginning of the Journey. 

||£ left by the boat at night, as it is 
only a five hours' run to Tripoli, the next 
port. We had on board Midhat Pacha, 
who was going with his suite to open 
the tramway made between the Marina 
of Tripoli and the town. There were 
also four hundred pilgrims as deck pas- 
sengers, filling up almost every corner of the main and upper 
decks with themselves, their beds and luggage. I was 
fortunate in having a travelling companion, Mr. Chirol, 
now editor of the Semaphor in Constantinople. We did 
not land, having previously paid a visit to Tripoli, which is 
well worth seeing. 

Tripoli is a delightfully Oriental town, with narrow 
crooked streets, and bazaars with gaudy Eastern stuffs and 
bright Western fabrics. The common .practice of carrying 
an arch over the street to support rooms added to the 
houses was here very largely followed, and many of the 
streets in the Mahometan quarter were like a rabbit 
warren. They have the advantage of being cool even in the 
hottest weather. In the winter they are unfortunately also 
damp, owing to the frequent leakages from the aqueducts 
and water-pipes that intersect the town in every direction. 

The 
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Thr water comes from the cold and clear river Kadisha, 
that risos at the highest peak of the Lebanon, close by the 
i't^lt'bratcil •• Cedars of the Lord." The abundant supply 
makes the tract of land a perfect garden of Eden for 
luxuriance between the town and the sea-shore. But the 
stajfnant water in the nearly level canals on the low- 
lying ground makes it at the same time notoriously 
unht?althy. Tripoli has a fine mediaeval castle, still bearing 
the marks of the English cannon on its seaward face, placed 
on a spur of the hills, very little raised above the town. 
The spur is very narrow, and twists round, the side of 
the castle next the mountains to the east being guarded 
by the river, so that it could not formerly be attacked 
from the higher land. On the same spur, higher up, is a 
beautiful white building embedded in trees. It is a 
Dervishcry, now almost tenantless on account of the fatal 
miasma that rises from the river. Two or three old men 
only are left out of a great number to attend to the mosque 
of the building. The place is falling into decay and will 
hoon be a ruin. A view of the Dervishery is shown in the 
lower half of the accompanying plate. The upper half 
hhows three out of the row of old ruined mediaeval towers 
that line the shore of the Delta formed by the river. They 
ar« UHCid for various purposes, some as cattle-sheds, but the 
on« most in the foreground is now an earthenware jar 
inaiuifactory. 

The general view of the town from the hill above is very 
Iwraiitiful, and resembles a little that of Damascus from 
Salaliiiih; indeed, the Arabs call Tripoli "Little Damascus." 
It ronsi.sts of a white tangled mass of houses without 

streets, 




Beginning of the Journey. 1 1 

streets, with here and there a minaret rising up. The river 
cuts a broad trench looking like a main thoroughfare 
through the width of it. The gardens on the Delta are all 
around ; they continue up to the sea-shore three miles off, 
and take the form of a triangle. On the further apex lies the 
Marina, also gleaming white, and to the right of it a road- 
stead protected by a curved line of low rocky islands to 
the south and west. 

It is these islands that make the harbour of Tripoli the 
second best on the coast of Syria. There is room for a 
large number of vessels, though the shelving shore obliges 
them to lie at least a mile and a half from land. If it were 
finally selected as the port for the commencement of the 
great overland Indian Railway (otherwise known as the 
Euphrates Valley Railway), extensive works would have to 
be carried out to enable the ships to discharge at a fair 
rate of speed. The tramway was encouraged by Midhat 
Pacha, with the idea that it might form the commencement 
of this great railway. From the Custom House at the 
Marina, it runs by the side of the present road to close 
upon Tripoli, when it diverges to the left, and makes a 
curve round the town, finishing upon the great caravan 
road to Homs and Hammah. At the time of my visit the 
rails were being laid. The workmen consisted of a crowd 
of Arabs, Turkomans, Negroes, and Circassians. Amongst 
these there was one figure that came out in bold relief. It 
was that of a British workman in complete navvy's 
costume, to his thick felt hat and his cutty pipe. He at 
once saw we were English, and was very pleased when we 
addressed him. He spoke highly of the quickness and 

intelligence 
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intelligence of the Arabs. ** Lord, sir! " he said, ** when 
I first came they could not tell the top-table from the foot 
of the rail, and some on 'em wanted to lay them sideways. 
They weren't over and above obedient, neither. But one 
on 'em he was screwing a bolt in underneath the sleeper 
when the trolly full of rails was coming along. I hollered 
out for him to get out of the way, but he wouldn't attend 
a bit. Well, he'd no notion that the sleeper would be 
pressed down so when the trolly was passing, so he got his 
hand well nigh squeezed to pieces. They were all a bit 
better after that. How long have I been out ? Why about 
six weeks only. I'm engaged for three months, and then 
go back to England. No, I haven't had the fever yet, but 
I shall be jolly glad to get out of this heavy air." There 
was an interpreter always by him, a man with a wooden 
leg, and a countenance so rugged and weather-worn it 
was impossible to even guess at his nationality. I heard 
afterwards that he was an Indian, and useful in translating 
to the numerous Circassian workmen employed besides the 
Arabs. 

The present road between the Marina and Tripoli is 
broad and well macadamized. Carriages and omnibuses, 
both in the last stages of decay, are continually running 
backwards and forwards. Besides these, there are always 
numbers of donkeys at each end, waiting to be hired. The 
fare is usually one piastre, twopence farthing, by either, 
though I found afterwards that natives generally obtained 
the donkeys cheaper. I don't think it is possible to pur- 
chase more discomfort with such a small sum of money. 
The omnibuses are always either running off the road or 

breaking 
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breaking down, and the donkeys have a saddle neatly 
arranged to bruise one's thighs, and to swing round under 
the animal's body at the slightest provocation. 

The traffic on this short piece of road is immense, as the 
Marina is not only the port for Tripoli but for Homs and 
the large and important town of Hammah. Since the 
opening of the tramway, the passenger traffic alone has 
been sufficient to pay a good diyidend. It is now proposed 
to continue the tramway as a railway through these towns 
right up to Aleppo. Such a railway is sure to pay, as the 
traffic to the latter town alone would be enough to make its 
construction worth while. The company has already been 
formed, and before many months the railway will be well 
in hand. It would also be a nucleus for the great overland 
line to India ; but whether this latter undertaking will ever 
be carried out seems very doubtful, for the traffic would 
never be enough to make it pay. 

The Odessa stopped at Latakia during the night, and 
accomplished the small amount of loading and discharging 
that was necessary in about an hour. By sunrise we saw 
Mount Cassius in front of us, and were only about three 
hours from Iscanderoon, the end of our voyage. It was 
still so early in the year that Mount Cassius and the lower 
surrounding hills were covered with snow, and the moun- 
tains of Asia Minor showed like white islands above the 
horizon. As we passed the Gulf of Swedea, the sea, that 
had hitherto been perfectly calm, began to throw us about 
rather uncomfortably. This ceased when we arrived at the 
cape that bounds the extremity of the harbour of Iscan- 
deroon, just where the old town of Seleucia stood. As we 

rounded 
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rounded this cape, known in Arabic as the Boar's Head, a 
most beautiful view burst upon us. The whole extent of 
the gulf could be seen at once, with the high mountains of 
the Taurus capped with snow and belted with fir-trees on 
the right, and the white mountains of the anti-Taurus 
trending off till they disappeared under the horizon to the 
left. The lower part of the Taurus hills was perfectly 
green, a novel sight after the arid and rocky slopes of the 
Lebanon and the sea-coasts of South Syria. At the end 
of the gulf, and seemingly touching the mountains that 
there abut directly on the sea, were three ships, two of 
which were the Mofiarchy a French gun-boat, and the 
Cleutha^ English mail-boat. They looked utterly out of 
place in the middle of the apparent solitude, for a slight 
mound hid the town of Iscanderoon from us, and not a 
single hut or village could be seen anywhere. 

We dropped anchor about mid-day on the 13th of 
February opposite Iscanderoon. It consists of a wretched 
line of buildings on the shore, with huts built of reeds and 
branches behind. All round is the swamp that makes 
Iscanderoon the most unhealthy spot in Syria, or perhaps 
in the world. In evidence given before the Committee in 
the House of Lords on the Euphrates Valley Railway 
Scheme, witnesses were found who declared that it was 
impossible for Europeans to live there, and that if they 
only slept one night in the town certain death would follow 
after fifteen days. When I mentioned this to our vice- 
consul, Mr. Catoni, he laughingly contradicted it, for he 
himself (an Italian) had lived there for many years. Ever}'' 
one in the town, native or stranger, suffered from the fever, 
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but this was regarded as a matter of course, and not even 
considered as an illness. The better classes always went 
up into the mountains during the hot weather, and the 
poorer classes slept in rooms as shown in the etching, 
elevated on stilts above the fatal ground mists. In spite 
of this precaution they suffer so much from fever that very 
few live to an advanced age. The swamp has been drained 
round about the houses by means of trenches, and at the 
time we were there these were still full of stagnant water. 
The effect towards sunset was strange and weird, as the 
houses mounted in the air were reflected in the sluggish 
surface of the ducts. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Turcoman, and red is a very 
prevalent colour in their dress ; the men wear red abbas 
and the women have red pantaloons. The boatmen are a 
quiet and orderly set, very different from the wild men of 
Jaffa, but their boats are generally cranky affairs. The 
sea is always calm, and the character of the men harmonises 
with its tranquillity. The girls, boys, and women are fond of 
playing a game resembling cricket, with a leaven of tip-cat 
about it. One player, as shown in the figures of the etching, 
stands with a stick in her hand over a shallow hole, about 
12 inches across and 4 inches deep, in which another short 
stick is placed, so that one end projects above the surface. 
She hits the short one at this end and it flies up like a tip- 
cat, she gives it a blow and tries to send it as far as pos- 
sible. A boy stands rather to the left for fielding, and a 
third player is in front, about ten paces off, where a line is 
marked across the ground. If the first player sends the stick 
beyond the line, or more than ten paces to right or left, 
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the fielder fetches it and gives it to the boy standing on 
the line. This boy then tries to throw it back into the hole 
from where he stands, and the first player tries to prevent 
him from succeeding by rapidly passing her own stick level 
over the hole without letting it leave the ground beside it. 
If she succeeds the play recommences as before, but if she 
fails the thrower takes her place. The first player has only 
three chances each time, and if she then fails the bowler 
takes her place and she takes the fielder's. This game goes 
on all day, till darkness renders it impossible to continue. 

We were the guests of Mr. Catoni for the night, and the 
next morning started early for the village of Belan, on the 
Aleppo road. This village is situated in the celebrated 
Pass of Belan, otherwise known as the Gates of Syria. 

Foi' the first part of the way the road is broad and well 
made, but directly the hills are reached and difficulties 
arise it becomes a mere track, so narrow that two loaded 
mules could scarcely pass. Towards the end it becomes 
very steep, as the greater part of the total height of 1,500 
feet has to be accomplished in the last four miles. The 
distance to the village is eight miles, and took us three 
hours. 

Belan has perhaps four hundred houses that climb both 
the rocky sides of the gorge. It has a separate Christian 
quarter high above the main body. A little stream passes 
through the midst, broken into many cascades and crossed 
by many bridges and aqueducts. Though the houses are 
squalid, it is one of the most picturesque mountain villages 
I have seen. Trees grow upon numerous little plateaux 
on the outskirts and on each side of the stream. There is 
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a good khan, with clean rooms, where we put up, as I 
intended passing the afternoon in sketching. We had 
heard a great deal of the dearness of provisions, yet we got 
a fat and tender chicken for sixpence ! 

Unfortunately I had fever all the afternoon, from having 
slept at Iscanderoon the night before, and I had to stay the 
following morning in order to do any work. We therefore 
did not get off till midday, and made straight for Khan 
Kharamout, on the road to Antioch. We had determined 
on taking this route to Aleppo, as it is the best and most 
interesting, though the longest. The straight road, we 
heard, was almost impassable from quagmires at this time 
of year. The path after leaving Belan ascended for 
some distance, and at the summit suddenly became a good 
broad carriage road for three or four miles, when it ended 
as suddenly in a bog. It is the intention of the Turks to 
make a good carriage road the whole way to Aleppo, and 
each new pacha tries to make himself popular by doing 
something at it. This was the last pacha's attempt. 

In descending the opposite side of the mountains we had 
several beautiful views of the Lake of Antioch, with the 
range ending with Mount Cassius beyond. The fore- 
ground was rich in trees and shrubs, including juniper 
and arbutus. 

The road is if anything steeper than the sides of the hill 
towards the sea, and if any railway should be made through 
this pass, as has been frequently proposed, it would neces- 
sitate very heavy gradients or immense detours amongst 
the hills. A further objection to this route is that the pass 
is always stopped by snow in winter. These objections 
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appeared to be so strong that I determined to examine 
the other route proposed, that starts from Seleucia by 
Antioch. 

As the day ended we got to the foot of the hills, on a 
level with the Lake of Antioch, and just where a valley 
intersects the mountains to the right. There are two 
immense ruins here: one is a mediaeval castle called 
Baghras, that stands on a conical hill three miles up the 
country ; and the other is the old Khan Kharamout Cara- 
vanser}% built like a fortification. Close by it there is a long 
low mud hut ; this is the modern Khan Kharamout, as the 
other cannot be used. We looked into it and found it 
full of muleteers, their wives, and mules. It was impossible 
to remain inside for more than a few moments because of 
the horrible smell. So we pitched the tent upon a high 
grciss slope to be cis much as possible out of the way of the 
miasma that rises from the lake. 

There were a few cottages round about, and the inha- 
bitants readily volunteered to help us in erecting the tent, 
much to my servant's annoyance, for he was new to the 
country, and looked upon every one as a thief or robber. 
The next morning, after an examination of the interesting 
and very perfect ruins of Baghras, containing many vaulted 
rooms, we turned towards Antioch. 

The road runs nearly on a level with the lake. It was 
so boggy that the loaded mules fell several times and 
much delayed us. We continually came across small 
villages of shepherds who live in diminutive reed huts. 
These are light, and can be shifted like tents from place to 
place in order to follow the flocks in their wanderings. 

Thes 
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These people are the Ansairai or Nosairus, and are thinly 
scattered over North Syria between Tripoli and Antioch. 
They are disowned by Christians, Jews, and Mussulmans, 
for their belief as to the future life of members of those 
religions is by no means complimentary. Christians will 
then become pigs, Jews monkeys, and Mussulmans don- 
keys. Their own religion seems a general mixture of all 
three, with the addition of the worship of the sun, moon, 
and stars. The grass was very long and thick, and made 
the whole plain look green. There are scattered at intervals 
stony mounds, indicating the site of a village or castle. 
Some even form islands in the lake, for till within three 
hundred years after Christ there was no water, the whole 
place being well cultivated and drained. At this time of 
year the lake is about eight or ten miles across, but in 
some parts little better than a reedy morass. 

Before long a turreted wall could be distinguished on 
the blue hill in front of us. This is the great wall of 
Antioch. At the base of the hill a slight mist of smoke 
was rising, and this was all that we could see of Antioch. 
We presently struck the ancient road, elevated on a cause- 
way above the boggy ground. It was very much out of 
repair. The huge blocks of stone had sunk in places, 
making deep pitfalls. The poor animals laboured pain- 
fully, and we went so slowly that it was sunset before we 
arrived at Antioch. Here my servant found a room for 
us at once in the Christian quarter. 

Antioch, situated on the Orontes, is not a picturesque 
town ; the houses are just a trifle too squalid, for as it 
suffers every fifty years from earthquake, there are no 
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buildings of importance left standing. Even the minaret 
to the principal mosque is tottering, rent from top to bottom 
with a broad crack. The great walls have almost entirely 
disappeared in the plain, and those climbing the hill are 
very much dilapidated. There is still enough to show that 
they must have been perfectly impregnable before the time 
of artillery. 

A peculiarity that struck me in the town was that the 
streets are paved. There is a high sort of pathway on each 
side for passengers, and a place for cattle about a foot 
lower in the middle. This part is so narrow that it chiefly 
forms a drain in wet weather. A great convenience about 
this plan is that it enables the muleteers to load and unload 
their animals at a convenient level. 

The most noticeable thing about Antioch is the number 
of large Persian water-wheels, used for raising water from 
the Orontes for irrigating fields and gardens. They are 
very fine pieces of carpentry, and from 40 to 50 feet in 
diameter. As they turn by the current of the river they 
make a grand creaking in chorus that can be heard all 
over the town, especially at night. In the etching the water 
that turns the large undershot wheel to the left runs in a 
culvert, and, therefore, cannot be seen. The wheel is made 
with three peripheries, two close together and one rather 
apart. The two former enclose the square wooden buckets 
for raising the water, and between them and the last are 
the floats against which the stream acts to turn the wheel. 
The same dam has here been used to obtain a supply of 
water for the flour-mill on the right. It is moving, and the 
owner is smoking his chibook on a stone seat outside, while 
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the air is yet fresh and the sun not too hot. In the distance 
may be seen Mount Cassius, his snow-covered head gleam- 
ing white in the early sunshine. As the Orontes is inter- 
sected with dams to get sufficient head for the water-wheels, 
and its level has been gradually raised, the country is more 
flooded year by year. It is very muddy and precipitates 
its silt, so that the bed is gradually being filled up. The 
river is here about the width of the Thames at Richmond. 
The water raised by the wheels is carried long distances 
by high aqueducts (shown in the background of the etching), 
that wander picturesquely through the fields in the valley. 
Some are as much as two miles in length, and are supported 
on stone piers the whole way. Most of them are quite 
modern, as each earthquake levels nearly the whole num- 
ber. The highest, intended for a water-wheel 80 feet in 
diameter, is not yet completed, as they have not found 
timber of sufficient size to make the wheel. 

Our vice-consul at Antioch kindly gave us a letter of 
introduction to the Mudir of Swedea, Nicola Shikary, so, 
leaving our heavy baggage at Antioch, we started the next 
afternoon to ride to Swedea, five hours off. The road runs 
down the valley of the Orontes, made beautifully fertile by 
constant irrigation. We were accompanied by a number 
of villagers returning from the market at Antioch, most 
amusing fellows, and useful in showing us the right path, 
for there are so many villages off the main road that it is 
difficult to tell which track to take. 

Swedea is a large rambling village of about three thou- 
sand inhabitants. It is situated on the mouth of the 
Orontes, and is, therefore, counted a seaport, though the 
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bar will not allow boats of more than four feet draught to 
come up to the quay. The sea outside is also always 
rough, making the entrance dangerous and difficult during 
six months in the year. There is nearly always an east or 
west wind blowing, cis the valley has a sort of trumpet- 
mouth formed by Mount Cassius on one side and Jebel 
Musar on the other. This causes the local roughness of 
the sea in the Bay of Antioch. The ground is fertile and 
naturally well watered, and the climate agreeable. Nearly 
every kind of European and Asiatic tree and plant has 
been grown by Mr. Barker, formerly consul at Aleppo. 

Arrived at Swedea, we made straight for the Mudir's 
house, through deep woody lanes. Nicola Shikary himself 
was not at home, but we were received with enthusiastic 
hospitality by the son and daughter, who sent for their 
father, and then began cooking a luxurious meal. He 
arrived post-haste and out of breath— a large stout man with 
a broad smiling face and a beard of a week's growth, for 
the Christian Arabs never think of shaving except when 
they go to church. He volunteered to show us the way to 
Seleucia the next morning, and we passed the night in his 
guest chamber. At 6 a.m. we started, Nicola mounted 
upon a very small pony. 

It took an hour and a half through well-cultivated fields 
to arrive at Seleucia. The walls remain, though much 
ruined, but the houses have quite disappeared, leaving only 
heaps of stone. Seleucia stands upon a triangular space 
of ground, hemmed in by lofty precipices, on the face of 
which are numerous holes, forming the entrances to tombs 
and grottoes. Many of the latter have evidently been 
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summer residences, and must have had 'houses built in 
front of them, for the holes for supporting the beams are 
still visible. Nicola led us into one of the grottoes, 
following some shepherds he had sent up, and when we 
had examined the grotto they lit a fire to show us the parts 
that were in the dark. It somewhat resembled a church, 
having a nave and two aisles, and was about 40 feet long 
by 28 feet wide. The interior was carved to imitate a 
building supported on square pilasters, and towards the 
further end there were three chantreys cut out of the solid 
rock. On one side there was a second apartment 24 feet 
square, with a small room leading out of it containing a 
sarcophagus, looking much like a bath in a bath-room. 
The vaulting of all the chambers was beautifully executed, 
though the style was late and debased Roman. 

From here we went to see the great tunnel that was 
made to divert the waters of the mountain stream from 
Mount Jebusa, to prevent it flooding Seleucia in winter, 
and is doubtless about coeval with the town, dating three 
centuries after the Christian era. It is a huge work. 
A great dam is built across the stream, and a tunnel 
runs from it into the side of the mountain, 203 yards 
long, 22 feet high, and 20 feet wide; then follows a 
cutting, 600 feet long and 120 feet deep, with vertical 
sides ; after that, two more tunnels ; and finally a 
cutting about 20 to 30 feet deep, and half a mile long. 
The whole is cut in a rock so hard that the pick 
marks still show as if freshly made, except where worn by 
the water on the floor. In the deepest part of the cutting 
a flight of steps, left projecting from the rock, leads down 
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to within 1 6 feet of the water, and then ends abruptly. At 
this point an irrigating channel is made in the side, for the 
purpose of leading the waters to the gardens of the town. 
We carefully examined this astonishing work, and then 
proceeded to the Mole, placed at the entrance to the old 
harbour. The stones forming it are very large, most of 
those I measured being about 20 feet long and 6 feet 
square, while one was 30 feet long, 7 feet deep, and 5 feet 
wide. The end of the Mole hcis disappeared, owing to the 
action of the sea. From the part left we could see the surf 
beating heavily on the shore at the entrance to the Orontes, 
while the water close to us was calm, which was doubtless 
the recison for choosing this part for building the town of 
Seleucia, though it is almost inaccessible on the land side. 
At the land end of the Mole there is an old watch-tower 
entirely cut out of the solid rock. The chamber inside, we 
were told by our guide Nicola, had been covered with 
mosaics in his father's time, and even in his own boyhood. 
The coating had been entirely removed by the Arabs for 
the sake of selling it at Aleppo. The harbour is inland, 
and had a canal a hundred feet wide leading to it, now filled 
up with earth. 

It was getting towards luncheon time, and Nicola 
showed us a place where a clear stream of water bubbles up 
amongst the ruins of the houses. He produced a huge 
medicine bottle full of black unfermented wine, which was 
most welcome and delicious after our hot ride and semi- 
suffocation in the tomb. After the wine he became fired 
with the desire to try my Spencer repeating rifle. He 
aimed at an old olive-tree a hundred yards off, looking 
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along the sights for some minutes, till I really thought he 
had forgotten there was a trigger, and expected it to go off 
by itself. The loudness of the report greatly astonished 
him. Of course the bullet went anywhere. After two 
** tries " he lost faith in the gun, and asked me to exhibit 
its powers. My bullet penetrated the stem of the tree, 
showing its nose on the other side, but old Nicola would 
scarcely believe it till he had cut the bullet out. I let him 
try twice again, and at the last shot to his great delight he 
hit the tree near the top. Some slight fault in the cartridge 
caused a small escape of gas at the breach, and the old 
man was so frightened that he was only too glad to give up 
the rifle. It was a great relief to me, as I had been afraid 
he would wish to keep it. 

On our return to Swedea he was so pressingly hospitable 
that we did not get off till nearly sunset, and had a 
delightful ride by the light of the moon to Antioch. 
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To Aleppo. 

fnN the following day we left Antioch by 
St. Paul's Gate, bound for the Castle of 
Harem, where we intended to pass the 
night. The road skirted the level plain, 
keeping on the rocky hills to the right, 
occasionally dipping down into the rather 
boggy lowlands. The Orontes has a 
broad branch from the Lake of Antioch, drawing a large 
supply of water at this time of year. The mounds marking 
the sites of towns or castles were more plainly seen here 
than when we were passing on the other side of the lake. 
They numbered about 60 or 80, some with the ruins of 
buildings still upon them. Many of the castle mounds run 
in lines, and were originally placed there to protect the old 
Egypto-Assyrian commercial road that, starting from 
Egypt, traversed the length of Syria and here turned inland 
towards the sources of the Tigris. As far as 1 could learn 
no one has yet made excavations with a hope of finding 
antiquities. 

The plain round the Lake of Antioch is of great extent, 
measuring about 15 miles each way. With very little 
trouble the whole might be reclaimed by deepening the 
Orontes, as the fall of the river is so great in the short 
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distance between Antioch and the sea that there is a 
difference in level of 280 feet. The value of the land thus 
reclaimed would be enormous, as the climate is particularly 
good for all sorts of farm produce, and the streams from the 
neighbouring mountains would always supply enough 
water for irrigation. Myriads of wild ducks cover the 
whole plain, but are very difficult to get near. They are 
much shot at by the natives, who are very fond of sport. 
Small huts made of branches of trees are used as hiding 
places for the sportsman, who sits patiently waiting for the 
ducks to come near enough. Of course this does not 
happen often, and a bag of two or three brace is considered 
very heavy. That the value of time is small is evident, 
as fourpence is considered a good price for a duck, yet the 
cost of the charge for the gun is at least a penny. 

As we passed out of Antioch we had noticed a crowd of 
people preceding us, bent as we thought on pleasure. 
They all. stopped by a large tree (used ordinarily for 
executions), and on coming up we saw a Turkish officer 
standing on a large stone under it, reading out a list of 
names. As each was called out, a man separated himself 
from the crowd, and passed on to a group of soldiers whose 
horses were picketed near them, where an open-air 
surgical examination was proceeding. It was of course a 
conscription for the Turkish army. Sometimes one or 
more screaming gesticulating women would cling to the 
man to prevent him from going. From these he would 
generally free himself with ease, but occasionally he 
required cissistance from the soldiers. The poor fellows 
looked dejected enough, for they were well aware that they 
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would be badly fed, badly clothed, and perhaps not paid at 
all, while the service is for a term of years often extended 
for the convenience of the Government. 

After riding for six or eight miles, we saw on a hill to our 
right a solitary horseman, and my field-glasses enabled me 
to discover he was a soldier, apparently reconnoitring. He 
shortly disappeared, and another showed himself on the 
sky-line of a neighbouring hill. After galloping for some 
miles he also disappeared. We saw soon after a line 
of soldiers descending a valley to our right. They fired a 
volley and then crept down in skirmishing order, taking 
advantage of every cover, firing towards the opposite side 
of the valley as they went. There were a good many 
people working about the fields. We asked them the 
meaning of this strange sight, for the Turks are very chary 
of wasting powder, and do not give their soldiers enough 
practice to make them even tolerable shots. The peasants 
neither knew nor cared, stared a short time, and went back 
to their work. I could only account for it by supposing it 
Wcis done to intimidate the neighbourhood whilst recruits 
were being drawn. 

After about five hours' march we left the Lake of 
Antioch behind us, and entered upon a flat grassy track. 
It was part of the valley of the Orontes, and was occa- 
sionally so muddy and sticky that we had frequently to wait 
for our luggage to come up. The mules often fell and had 
to be unloaded, and the luggage carried piecemeal over the 
mud, as on our ride to Antioch. Our troubles of this sort 
were ended when we arrived at a fortified bridge over the 
Orontes known as Jesir-el-Hadid (the iron bridge). From 
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the top of the highest arch we with thankfulness beheld the 
cone of the Castle of Harem, the end of our day's 
journey, about five hours in front of us. While we were 
lunching at the bridge we saw a convoy of other recruits 
coming wearily over it. They looked half dead with 
fatigue, and were splashed with mud from head to heel. 
We found the road not so bad as we expected from the 
appearance of the recruits, for it was firm, though very wet, 
and we soon reached dry and rocky ground. There were 
millions of wild duck everywhere, and as twilight came on 
they were easily stalked by my servant Milhem, who con- 
stituted himself the sportsman of the party. 

Arrived at Harem, we inquired at what house we could 
find shelter for the night, but as it was a very fanatical 
Mussulman village, and the muleteer was a Christian, none 
could be found. Besides, the sun had set, twilight was nearly 
over, and we might have been dishonest folk coming at 
such a time of night. We therefore pitched the tent close 
by a spring of clear water that comes out of the base of the 
artificial cone on which the castle stands. 

We piled all our luggage in the middle of the tent, 
sleeping all round it, a necessary precaution in a suspected 
district. For if the baggage is at the edge of the tent, 
it is often stolen by cutting a slit in the canvas, unknown 
to those inside. During the night I was awakened by 
a violent wind blowing into my face, while something 
was flapping my side. I started up in alarm, fearing the 
whole tent was being blown away, or some one was trying 
to make an entrance, but only found that four or five pegs 
were loose belonging to the wall of the tent next me. I looked 
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out and saw ragged clouds scudding over the face of the 
moon, now in its last quarter, while the high wind caused 
some branches of a tree near us to beat upon the top of 
our tent. We were soon all up, examining the pegs, 
knocking them in, and tightening the ropes. The storm of 
wind lasted about an hour, and the tent remained perfectly 
firm, not a peg giving nor a rope breaking, very much to 
our relief. The next morning there was a white frost on the 
ground. 

The great cone is about 200 feet high, and is sloped at an 
angle of exactly 45 ^. The greater part of it is artificial. It is 
cased with masonry about 5 feet thick, with the facing 
stones worked up to a perfectly smooth face from top to 
bottom. Much of it is broken away, and a path to the 
summit is formed upon its rough edge. The castle is very 
ruinous and difficult to make out in plan. It forms an 
irregular ellipse 450 feet by 200 feet, divided into two nearly 
equal parts by a pcissage across the minor axis leading 
from the entrance gate. In the interior there are many 
vaults and subterranean chambers, inhabited by some 
savage-looking shepherds, whose ferocious dogs set up a 
chorus of yells as we entered the enclosure. The whole 
structure is situated on the slope of a hill and near its base. 
The upper side of the cone is protected by a moat cut in 
the solid rock, 52 feet wide and 30 feet deep. There is a 
curious staircase running from this into the castle, just 
under the casing stones. The moat is continued on the 
lower side of the cone by means of an embankment, 
forming a sort of demi-lune, and also carefully faced with 
masonr}'. The moat itself measures 750 yards in length. 
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The village near is built entirely of the stones taken from 
the old castle, and has consequently a much better appear- 
ance than the mud-constructed villages we had been 
seeing since Iscanderoon. Besides the stream before- 
mentioned, there are two subterranean channels cut in the 
rock under the village, bringing a large supply of water 
from a distant source. All the three streams are collected 
together, and serve to work a line of water-mills that grind 
the corn for the inhabitants of the district around. 

We left Harem about nine in the morning, and had a 
long ride towards some low hills over rough and broken 
ground that seemed totally devoid of vegetation. Before 
arriving we passed a large khan with, near it, a group of 
people, all working busily, and half-finished cottages were 
standing round about. This was an unexpected sight, 
as the district is generally quite uninhabited. It was ex- 
plained to us that this old khan had a large supply of 
constantly running water and a tract of rich earth near it, 
so it had been chosen bv the Turkish Government for the 
formation of a Circassian colony. Since the war with 
Russia they had had a great number of these people on 
their hands, who, having left their country in order to 
remain under Turkish rule, were in a helpless and starving 
condition. As we had before seen, many of them were 
employed upon the tramway at Tripoli, and at one time no 
less than ten thousand were quartered in the town. The 
Tripolese became seriously alarmed, lest, pushed by ex- 
tremity, they might rise in a body and help themselves. 
They were then drafted off into different parts of Asia Minor, 
and it was some of these we had come across. The 
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government gave them as much land as they liked and 
grain to sow, but as they had not provided for their sus- 
tenance while it was growing the poor people were in a 
semi-starving condition. The work was particularly hard, 
for they had no animals, and the earth had to be entirely 
dug by hand. 

We soon entered upon the stony hills, and wound 
through a rocky valley where there were a few black tents 
clustering around the ruins of the monastery of Karr-el- 
Banat, where we lunched. The inhabitants of the tents 
were all Turcoman shepherds. Though terribly wild- 
looking, they were really quiet and gentle. The women 
were not at all shy, and did not cover their faces, but came 
out and clustered round to see the Franks eat. They 
generally wore a white handkerchief over the head, con- 
cealing the head-dress, but one young and remarkably 
pretty girl showed her fez. It was completely covered 
with gold-braid embroidery that shone dazzlingly in the 
sun. This seemed to be the only part of their attire on 
which they expended any care, and certainly the effect of 
the gold against the dark skin was gorgeous. 

On continuing our road we found that the monastery 
was only the first of a series of extensive ruins, mostly 
constructed of large blocks of stone, and standing in the 
hollow of the valley. The greater number of these were 
Roman or Byzantine work, but a few were Saracenic. The 
walls of the latter had generally fallen, but left the pointed 
arches standing by themselves, without even mortar to 
cement the stones together. The road often passed 
through a cutting in the rock from 15 to 20 feet deep. 

The 
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The sides were in steps, 2 feet high and 8 inches wide. 
Some of them were channelled for carrying water, and 
aqueducts could easily be traced in all parts of the valley. 
Twelve feet is the full width of the ancient road, that was 
provided with a channel on each side, and worn in deep 
ruts by chariot wheels, perhaps fifteen hundred years ago. 
As we rose higher the ruins became larger, and were 
evidently those of towns. They were placed at such 
frequent intervals that at one point I counted eleven cities 
in sight at one time. The walls were nearly always built of 
ashlar masonry from 12 to 18 inches thick, with the stones 
the full thickness of the wall, and always placed on edge, 
which was one reason why they were so completely and 
easily ruined, though it allowed neat and well- looking 
buildings to be rapidly erected. The air towards sunset 
had now become very keen on account of the altitude, and 
we were glad to be allowed to enter a cottage for the 
night, belonging to the Turkish village of Turmanin. 

There is no water supply to this village, as it lies on the 
top of a bare and gently swelling range of hills. The 
land is unusually rich, and of a deep red colour. It lies in 
large patches among a treeless desert of hard rocks, very 
troublesome for the horses to travel over. The water is 
obtained from the drainage of the roof and yard of each 
cottage; and as the live stock is kept during the night 
inside the yards, the water resembles diluted sewage, and 
is so impure that nothing can be washed clean in it. The 
inhabitants drink it unfiltered, and yet they seem a strong 
and healthy race. Luckily for ourselves I had brought 
with me a bottle of ozonized water, and by mixing a dozen 
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drops or so with the other, a glassful was rendered whole- 
some to drink and free from smell. 
^1 Our way was now along the direct road to Aleppo. It was 

• I one of the dullest and most uninteresting and apparently 

» ' one of the longest days* ride I have ever made. While yet 

many hours distant we could see something like a telegraph 

post standing up on the horizon. Our muleteer told us that 

was the minaret on the top of the castle of Aleppo. He re- 

j ! quested us to look to our arms, as most of the road robberies 

took place at this point. The thieves were the lower classes 
» ; of the town, who found the place conveniently distant and 

sufficiently lonely. The road takes a sudden dip down a 
little valley, and the skeletons of mules, camels, and horses 
that had been scattered all the way from Turmanin were 
here thicker than anywhere else. The pile was sug- 
gestive. 

Aleppo was invisible till within 2 miles, when, on 
rounding a rocky hill, we saw it lying at our feet. The 
town appeared a grey mass of houses surrounded by a 
belt of trees, and with a huge castle standing in the centre. 
Beyond the trees there seemed to be nothing but rocky 
desert. As we neared the town minarets appeared to start 
out of the houses. A new quarter or suburb of white 
buildings is very marked on the north side of the town, and 
it was towards this part we descended. It is the new 
European quarter, where all the houses of the consuls are 
built. 

I went at once to the English Consulate, as I had a 
letter of introduction to Mr. Henderson, the consul. Un- 
fortunately he was travelling in the country. We were 

told 
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told that there was a very comfortable hotel in the town, a 
great surprise, as we thought we had left civilisation 
behind us. We found it somewhat rough, but very com- 
fortable. The proprietress was the polite Madame Cleo- 
phas, a Greek Christian. Here I found a former acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Boscawen, a young antiquary of repute for his 
perfect knowledge of the cuneiform character. 
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Aleppo. 

NLISTING the guidance and superior 
knowledge of Mr. Boscawen, whose 
acquaintance with the town was of 
great use to us, we soon made a com- 
plete tour of the large and richly 
stocked bazaars, in which English goods 
abounded. We went to the different 
entrance gates, and saw the remaining part of the outer 
wall, which must have been enormously strong, and is 
still magni6cent. Its height is 40 feet, with frequent 
towers, I o or 15 feet higher. The material is a rich yellow 
limestone, relieved by black bands of beisalt or lava, inter- 
spersed with a small quantity of nearly white marble. The 
whole town is built of the same materials, and forms a 
great contrast by its beautiful and regularly laid masonry 
to all other Eastern towns. As there are no wheeled 
vehicles the narrowness of the streets is not felt as a 
serious inconvenience, though sometimes when one meets 
a train of camels on a muddy day it is decidedly awkward. 
There is only one dry part, and that is always chosen by 
the camels. 

The castle stands out boldly in all views of Aleppo, and 
with its minaret can easily be recognised in the etching. 

With 
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With the exception of the great entrance gate, it is an 
utter ruin. The date of the tower in which the entrance 
gate is placed is given in a Cufic inscription as the sixth 
century of the Hedjira. The rest of the castle is older, 
and was built by Yousif Saladin, grandson of the celebrated 
Saladin, on the foundations of a Greek structure. It stands 
upon a large artificial hill covered with masonry, like that 
at Harem. Its height is 200 feet, and its length 450 yards. 
The mound is doubtless far older than even the Greek 
castle that formerly stood upon it, and belongs to ancient 
Assyrian times. From its size this appears to have been one 
of the most important of the chain of castles reaching from 
Antioch to Diabekir, and guarding the Egypto-Assyrian 
road, though those of Bir-Edjek, Orfa, and Sewerak are 
little inferior. The minaret that we had seen before 
arriving is about 60 feet above the top of the hill. It was 
evidently built as a military look-out, and commands an 
extensive view up to the Belan Mountains. The lower 
portion of the mound is guarded by two flanking towers, 
whose bases dip almost into the moat. The latter is 30 
feet deep, and upwards of 100 feet wide at the level of the 
ground. It is almost entirely excavated in the rock. 

To enter the castle one has to pass over a small draw- 
bridge across a ditch surrounding a square tower. The 
road passes through the middle of this, then over another 
drawbridge and on to a causeway supported by seven 
arches, leading across the great moat up to the main 
entrance gate. It is overhung by corbelled battlements 
with holes whence molten lead could be poured on the 
heads of besiegers. Directly after entering the road seems 

to 
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to come to a full stop, but to the right is an archway, 
partly hidden, through which one passes into a vaulted 
chamber inside the tower. The road turns to the left, and 
then, in rising up an inclined plain, it turns upon itself 
again to the left, and finally comes out on the top of the 
hill through a deep cutting. The castle has always been 
considered impregnable, and during the time of Ibrahim 
Pacha's conquest further south, when the retreating Arabs 
overcame the fortifications and entered the town, the whole 
of the inhabitants found a safe shelter within the castle. 
The interior is now a confused mass of ruined walls and 
vaults, the remains of immense buildings. Near the centre 
the road passes under a dark archway with a gloomy cell, 
only illumined by a borrowed light through a strongly 
grilled window. This is the ** condemned cell." Further 
on is the summit of the hill, where the soldiers are sta- 
tioned in a long, low, wooden building. The watch-tower, 
or minaret, is beside it. A well of great depth and large 
diameter lies near. The water is said to be perfectly 
pure, ice-cold in summer, and hot in winter. This, how- 
ever, is a character often given to wells in parts where 
there is a great difference of temperature between summer 
and winter. The water, of course, remains the same, 
but even if warm enough to show steam at io° of frost 
it would feel ice-cold when the air was 90° in the 
shade. There are a few useless cannon lying on the top 
of the ruins, and one or two in a sufficiently good state 
of preservation to be used for firing every morning and 
evening. There is a huge vault under the centre of the 
castle, said by the Christians to be a secret church, but 

really 
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really a water-cistern. The '* antica '* trade of Aleppo is 
not quite so large as that of Cairo, but it is still consider- 
able, and the antiques have the real merit of being genuine. 
Unfortunately the natives know the value of them so well, 
that it is impossible for a passing traveller to buy anything 
except at more than its worth. Some of the native Chris- 
tians and Jews take a great interest in curiosities, and have 
made fine and valuable collections. 

The mosques of Aleppo are very beautiful, though none 
are large. The soft and durable stone is easily carved, so 
that the minarets and mosque doors can be readily orna- 
mented after the building is completed. The great earth- 
quake of 1822 did immense damage; besides destroying 
nearly half the houses of the town, it rendered many of the 
mosques unsafe for use. They were too well built to fall, 
so they still stand empty, or filled with rubbish. They are 
chiefly grouped round the castle, where the earthquake 
cleared a very large space of ground. Fields of grain 
flourish on the low mounds that mark the sites of the former 
houses ; the ruined mosques are scattered in the midst. In 
any western town a space so near the middle of the city 
would have been long ago built over, but in Aleppo the 
number of inhabitants is decreasing, and there are already 
more houses than can be tenanted. Before the earthquake 
there were 300,000 citizens, now there are less than 100,000 
inhabitants, consisting of 66,500 Turks, 2,000 Armenians, 
19,000 Greeks, 4,500 Jews, and 500 Maronites. 

On account of its northern latitude and elevation above 
the sea, the cold at Aleppo is severe during the winter. 
In the one just over it had been exceptionally severe. 

The 
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The country round had been deeply covered with snow for 
many weeks, and the mortality among the cattle was very 
great, as many as 240,000 sheep having perished under the 
walls. Besides finding their skeletons at frequent intervals 
in a short walk round the town, I came to one place where 
there was a quarry, and here they lay in heaps. It had 
seemed a place of shelter to the poor animals from the 
piercing winds that blow over the undulating heights. 

The cold had seriously thrown back the coming com, and 
there had been almost a total failure of the crops the year 
before. The price of provisions was very high. Many 
poor people began to feel the scarcity of food. Those who 
had been able to keep a horse or a mule were obliged to 
sell it on account of the cost of the provender, and so the 
price of animals fell. For five pounds Mr. Henderson bought 
a good sound horse for his clerk of the works at Jerablous, 
and for 50 Turkish lira a most beautiful blood Arab. The 
donkeys became unsaleable. The poor peasant could not 
afford to feed them, so they worked on as best they could 
with what little food they picked up (very little at that time 
of year), and frequently died at their post. Dead donkeys 
abounded, and numerous skeletons lay on the waste ground 
round the castle. 

The most absurd prices were demanded for tinned meats 
and vegetables. They are tolerably cheap under ordinary 
circumstances, but they were in the hands of Greeks. I 
was asked at one shop 140 piastres (more than one pound) 
for a tinned sausage. Fresh meat was the cheapest form 
of food, for the animals were killed to prevent their dying. 
The spring vegetables had not yet come in, potatoes 

were 
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were at an end, and bread at more than double its usual 
price. 

Mr. Chirol and I went to pay our respects to the Vali 
Said Pacha, and to Djemil Pacha, the military commandant. 
The latter we saw first. He is a thin, good-looking man, 
with piercing deep-set eyes and a long hooked nose. He 
spoke French with fluency, and was very communicative 
about his campaign in the Hauran against the Druses. It 
seems that it was very much owing to English influence and 
support that the brave little tribe was saved a second time 
from annihilation. The Vali Pacha has been a good deal 
in England, and speaks English with perfect accent though 
a little slowly. He is a short, stout man, with a broad, 
pleasing face. He has very enlightened views in politics, 
and is much liked by the people of Aleppo. He was very 
much out of health, and received us in his bedroom. 

There was a great deal of wet weather whilst we were at 
Aleppo. The streets were so dirty that the women rarely 
went out without their clogs, and even men wore them 
sometimes. They keep the feet dry, and can be slipped off 
and on at a moment's notice, and above all are very cheap. 
For full woman's size the price is about sixpence, and they 
are strong enough to last the whole winter. The height 
varies from 2 to 7 inches, the average being 4 inches. 
They are usually made of wood with a rough -indented 
pattern stamped in front, and sometimes are inlaid with 
mother-o' -pearl and different coloured woods, with a run- 
ning pattern of soft metal like silver — pewter, I suppose. 
A pair of the latter kind will cost as much as a pound. 
They are worn most frequently instead of shoes. The poor 

people 
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people thrust their naked feet under the strap, and the rich 
people wear a kind of yellow leather sock. Sometimes I 
have seen them worn as clogs over a regular shoe or 
boot. 

On entering a room the clogs are always left at the 
door, and the wearers walk on the carpet in their stockinged 
feet. They also take them off on entering a church, and 
walk in, carrying them in their hands. Ladies seldom go 
out without their maid-servant, who is often a negress, for 
though slavery has been abolished slaves often remain in 
the family after they have been freed, without pay. The 
Christian women generally wear a square white outer 
garment, with the ends caught up and stuck into the girdle, 
as shown in the etching, instead of hanging to their feet. 
They have also a veil made of a nearly transparent coloured 
handkerchief, and when they are in a Christian quarter or 
going to church they tuck it back into their white overall, 
displaying their faces. But in the Mussulman quarters, or 
anywhere else, they leave it hanging over their faces. 

The eastern costume is always used among the Mussul- 
man women ; but among the Christians the custom of 
wearing European dress is coming in gradually. Such 
costume, however, bears but a very remote resemblance to 
the French fashions of the day. It is more like an English 
countrywoman's gown of fifty years ago. For head-dress, 
a pocket-handkerchief is considered enough. 

On Mr. Henderson's return I called upon him, and found 
him agreeable, kind, and well informed. He has been very 
energetic as a consul, and in his short residence of two 
years has made our influence widely felt. Honest officials 

have 
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have been appointed through his interest, and put in place 
of dishonest ones, and the country is greatly benefiting in 
many parts. The Pachalik of Deir, on the Euphrates, has 
been changed from a dangerous to a remarkably safe 
district. 

The malady of Aleppo, known as the ** Aleppo button,** 
is so prevalent that few escape it. The cause is unknown. 
Visitors who have only passed two or three days in the 
town sometimes have it, while a very few remain there for 
years and escape altogether. None of the natives are free 
from it as I was informed by Dr. Bischoff. The '* Aleppo 
button,** or **date mark,'* is a boil that remains open for 
exactly one year. Any attempt to heal it sooner generally 
proves futile; but if it is successful, another ** button** 
appears elsewhere. It commonly appears on the back of 
the hand or on the face, generally, indeed, on the nose. 
The scar is very disfiguring, as for some time afterwards it 
remains a deep fig-like purple, gradually fading to a yellow 
hue. In about a year the colour goes altogether, but the 
scar remains. The peculiarity of the malady is that it 
attacks its victims only once, and there are seldom more 
than two boils, though cases have been known of a dozen 
or more. Fortunately there is little pain at first, and none 
at all when it has fully formed. 

At the time of our visit there was considerable commotion 
in the Pachalik, from the threatened invasion of the great 
Bedawee tribe of the Anezeih, who were coming north, and 
were only four days from the town of Deir. The tribe were 
nearly desperate from starvation, and had sent word that 
unless they were given food at once they would attack and 

sack 
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sack the town. The Government wisely sent at once ^oo 
soldiers, guarding i,ckx> camel-loads of grain. 

While hearing of this disturbance in the valley of the 
Euphrates, Mr. Henderson gave me worse accounts of the 
valley of the Tigris. Women were selling their children as 
slaves, the country waus overrun with robbers, and all the 
animals had died of want. 

My object was to get to Baghdad, and under ordinary 
circumstances this is most eausily accomplished by riding to 
Diarbekir and taking a raft down the Tigris. There was 
another route by the Euphrates, but that was always con- 
sidered risky on account of the Bedawee tribes, and at that 
time it was too dangerous to attempt it without an escort. 
I therefore settled upon the ordinary route, hoping to 
find when I got to Diarbekir that things had mended 
sufficiently to enable me to get down the Tigris. I told my 
servant to find mules for the journey, as these animals are 
more hardy than horses, and fodder would be scarce. It 
took two or three days before any muleteer could be found 
to undertake the journey, for the road had a bad name for 
robbery. At laust an old Kurdish Turkoman, a native of 
Diarbekir, agreed to take me and my baggage on four 
mules for the sum of 450 piastres for each animal, more than 
double the usual tariff. Mr. Boscawen, who was bound for 
Jerablous and some other villages in the district, where he 
afterwards made his well-known discoveries concerning the 
Hittites, volunteered to accompany me as far as Bir-Edjek. 

On the 2nd of March we started together, leaving Mr. 
Chirol behind, as he had to return to catch the Russian 
steamer to Constantinople. 
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CHAP. V. 

To Bir-Edjek. 

nlOMPRISING seven travellers— Mr. Bos- 
cawen and myself, our two servants, our 
two muleteers, and Mr. Henderson's 
overseer at Jerablous — our party was 
considered strong enough to travel with- 
out zaptiehs as far as Bir-Edjek, where 
we were to separate. 
The country over which we journeyed was dull and bleak. 
Not a tree was to be seen anywhere, and the groups of mud 
cottages, called villages, occurring at intervals, could 
scarcely be distinguished by their colour from the general 
brown around ; for not even the principal houses were 
whitewashed. Wood was very expensive on account of its 
having to be drawn all the way from Aleppo, and could be 
only used for doors and shutters. The roofs had therefore 
to be made without beams. The difficulty was surmounted 
by covering the houses with pointed domes of sun-dried 
bricks, that made the village look at a distance like a 
colony of Australian ant-hills. Numerous conical mounds 
were placed all over the country, so that from the summit 
of each one other or more could be seen. They were the 
same in kind, though not in extent, as that at Aleppo. 
The inhabitants had always chosen the base of one of these 
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mounds as the site for a \iilage, for either a spring- of 
water or a deep well was always to be found there. At the 
viJIa^ie Acli-rine where w^- stopped for the night, the mounfl 
was very- large, and t!.- base surrounded by a high wall of 
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group of villagers going the same way as ourselves. They 
presently stopped and began digging. When we came up 
we found they were gathering fuel. A weed with a very 
small head and a large woody root, dry and dead looking 
at this time of year, and forming excellent fuel, grows 
thickly in the uncultivated ground. The people seemed 
generally dejected and poor, but not in actual want, as 
they still had some of their wheat left from two years 
before. It is stored in great pits, deep and lined with 
tempered clay, on the outskirts of the village. The earth 
is filled in, all but a small hole at the top that is covered by 
a stone. In this way the wheat will keep good for any 
length of time, owing to the dryness of the ground. The 
soil at the top is rammed hard, and is of sufficient thickness 
to prevent the rain entering. The pits, when empty, form 
great crater-like holes, that are decidedly inconvenient to 
a traveller entering the village by night, and serious 
accidents occasionally happen. 

The costumes of both men and women now began to 
vary considerably from what is worn in Syria. Instead of 
the loose bag with holes for the men, ordinary but rather 
loose trousers were tied round the ankle like a *' bloomer." 
The woven abbas had disappeared, and they wore a short 
coat with a belt, and when it was cold a sheep-skin, or else 
a woollen coat without sleeves. The women have a 
remarkable chignon, made of sheep's wool, kept on the 
top of their heads by the handkerchief that they always 
wear tied under their chin. The division between the 
sheep's wool and their own hair is covered by a band. 
They say this is to keep off the sun's rays. They seldom 
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had formed during the night, and the air was fresh and 
keen. 

We met with more mounds all day, some with large cut 
stones on the top and on the sides, but most of them were 
heaps of earth. The journey was almost without interest 
or incident, and we were very glad to finish our day after 
nine hours' ride at Zambour. Here there was a khan, much 
of the same description as the Mudir's house at Acterine, 
and as it was not yet dark we preferred pitching our 
tent to suffering again from such a villanous atmo- 
sphere. 

Some old men of the village advised us strongly to go to 
the khan, as there were many thieves in the neighbourhood. 
We thought, however, that they could not be worse neigh- 
bours than the four-footed ones of the preceding night, so 
we persisted in "tenting it," after making an ostentatious 
display of our firearms. We bought three chickens of the 
villagers. A cat was caught in the act of stealing one. It 
was scarcely out of the tent when Milhem saw it, drew his 
revolver, and shot it dead. The rapidity of the performance 
evidently produced a great effect on the inhabitants. We 
set a watch during the night, and it wajs well we did, for 
we were surrounded by so many cats and dogs that all our 
food would have been stolen before morning. I was 
awakened during the night by firing, but it was only 
another cat and dog suffering the same fate as the first 
cat, for similar offences. These were the only thieves we 
saw or heard anything of. 

The next morning when we started hoar frost was again 
lying on the ground. Far in front of us we saw a large 

group 
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group of villagers going the same way as ourselves. They 
presently stopped and began digging. When we came up 
we found they were gathering fuel. A weed with a very 
small head and a large woody root, dry and dead looking 
at this time of year, and forming excellent fuel, grows 
thickly in the uncultivated ground. The people seemed 
generally dejected and poor, but not in actual want, as 
they still had some of their wheat left from two years 
before. It is stored in great pits, deep and lined with 
tempered clay, on the outskirts of the village. The earth 
is filled in, all but a small hole at the top that is covered by 
a stone. In this way the wheat will keep good for any 
length of time, owing to the dryness of the ground. The 
soil at the top is rammed hard, and is of sufficient thickness 
to prevent the rain entering. The pits, when empty, form 
great crater-like holes, that are decidedly inconvenient to 
a traveller entering the village by night, and serious 
accidents occasionally happen. 

The costumes of both men and women now began to 
vary considerably from what is worn in Syria. Instead of 
the loose bag with holes for the men, ordinary but rather 
loose trousers were tied round the ankle like a *' bloomer." 
The woven abbas had disappeared, and they wore a short 
coat with a belt, and when it was cold a sheep-skin, or else 
a woollen coat without sleeves. The women have a 
remarkable chignon, made of sheep's wool, kept on the 
top of their heads by the handkerchief that they always 
wear tied under their chin. The division between the 
sheep's wool and their own hair is covered by a band. 
They say this is to keep off the sun's rays. They seldom 
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wear any but short petticoats, or show their loose trousers 
ri^ht up to the waist. 

The way of drawing water from the wells, very deep in 
these parts, is sumewhat peculiar. A raised stone platform 




i.s Im. ..iiii'I iln- ni"uth of the well, and a paved pathway 
n.' -Ill i[ d.Aii; liiL- bill to a distance equal to the depth 
I ■ ;!.r.- well. .\ ^■illT, turning easily on pins, is placed 
vor the in '..■]•.. A bucket usually made of skin is let 
down at lli^ end of a long rope, and the other end, which is 
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looped, is passed round a woman's hips. She then runs 
down the pathway, dragging the rope over the roller and 
raising the bucket. This is a far quicker method than the 
common one with a winch, and seems easier, but it 
requires two people, one to drag and the other to catch the 
bucket when at the top. 

We caught sight of some white cliffs in front, about 
three hours from Zambour. These were on the other side 
of the Euphrates, directly above Bir-Edjek. As we were 
close to a clear stream and we had plenty of time before 
us, we stopped for luncheon. While we were eating, two 
or three rough-looking men appeared as if from the ground. 
Presently some women followed, and there was soon a little 
knot of gazers, come to examine the Frank method of 
eating. We found out afterwards that there were two 
mills and several dwellings within twenty yards of where 
we were lunching. They were all underground, cut out of 
the rock, a soft, chalky limestone, and the mills were 
worked by a subterranean spring. While the servants had 
their meals, and we were resting and looking at the river 
before us, I saw a fish struggling to get on shore. Such a 
strange apparition made me go at once to the place, and 
with a sudden snatch I contrived to catch the fish in my 
hand. When on the ground it became so lively I had to 
kill it, to prevent it returning to the water. Some others 
began jumping on the surface near, and one of the peasants 
stepped in, and caught several with his hands. The fish 
had been poisoned by means of mixing opium with the bait 
which is put in some fish-frequented part of the river. 
This plan is much practised about this neighbourhood, as 
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the fish can be caught easily in large numbers, and the 
meat is not damaged for eating. If the fish are not caught 
at once they recover themselves completely. 

It seemed an endless ride to Bir-Edjek, with it in view all 
the way, and a burning sun overhead, reflected on the white 
ground below. It was a great relief when we saw the 
Euphrates at our feet. The river was rising rapidly, but 
was not yet far above its summer level, and there were 
broad tracts of shingle and loam at each side before the 
banks were reached. In the distance was something that 
appeared to be half-sunken boats stern down and the prow 
high in the air, surrounded by a small crowd of people. 
These proved to be the ferry-boats that had just landed some 
passengers, and we thus caught them in time to pajss over 
without having to wait. These boats are peculiar to this 
part of the Euphrates. They always look as if they were 
going backwards, for the stern is shaped like a high prow, 
and the boat is guided from it by a rudder made of a board 
nailed to the end of a long pole. The front of the boat is 
low and broad, and the animals enter through it. Only 
very small pieces of wood are used in the construction of 
these boats, few being longer than 4 feet, and the ribs 
have to be made with four or five joints. The planking 
resembles the scales of a fish, the bits being nailed on 
overlapping each other. Even the oars and the great 
guiding rudder and pole are spliced and pegged in several 
places. The boats are rather leaky, but last a good many 
years, and are sufficiently strong for the purpose. 

To cross the river, the prow is run on shore for the 
animals to enter. About eight horses are enough for one 

load 
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load, and they are paid for, but the riders and any others 
who wish to go over, clamber up and sit on the bulwarks as 
the boat is pushed off, and go ir^^. Two oars are worked 
vigorously by any volunteers, in addition to the four boat- 
men, who are quite insufficient. One boatman manages 
the rudder, while another punts with a long pole till in 
deep water, while the rest are rowing all the while. The 
boat naturally gets carried far down the stream by the 
current, and has to be dragged up the shallow water on the 
other side to the landing place. 

Bir-Edjek is very picturesque, with its great castle of 
yellow stone overhanging the river, its huge many- 
bastioned town walls clambering over the hills, making a 
sharp line against the sky, and the graceful minarets rising 
almost from the level of the river. The houses are built of 
blocks of hard chalky limestone, cemented with mortar of 
nearly pure lime, and so are not very lasting. The river 
takes a bend inwards, towards the centre of the town, and 
is continually wearing away the foundations of the poorly- 
built walls of the houses. The town contains about 20,000 
inhabitants. The castle is very large, and stands upon a 
high cliff, that has been cut into a steep smooth slope on 
its land side, like the castle hill at Aleppo. It is only one 
of a similar set of castles reaching right down the Euphrates 
to Babylon. All have doubtless the same origin, viz. the 
protection of the great Egypto- Assyrian caravan road that 
here had a branch down the Euphrates, the main road con- 
tinuing towards Diarbekir and down the Tigris to Mosul. 

We made our way to the house of the Kaimakham, and 
presented our letter of introduction from Mr. Henderson. 

We 
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We were shown into a large room, with an oriel window 
overhanging the river. The walls were panelled and painted 
with elaborate patterns, and the ceiling was covered with 
plastered ornament, painted in harmonious colours. The 
effect would have been very good if it had been in better 
repair. Perhaps the proprietor thought it scarcely worth 
while to keep it in order, as it must before long be swept 
away by the river. The windows were large, and supplied 
with glass, an uncommon luxury. There was a divan 
under them, running the width of the room, and mat- 
tresses on the ground occupied its length. 

An old man with a white beard soon entered, whom we 
took for the Kaimakham, but found to be the Mufti, in whose 
house the Kaimakham generally receives visitors. Unfor- 
tunately my servant did not know Turkish, and my friend 
had but a limited knowledge of it, so the conversation 
rather flagged. The old gentleman presently took his 
departure with a sigh. Preparations began for serving 
dinner. First a low four-legged table was placed on the 
ground near the divan, and an immense circular plate put 
on it. The long mattresses were laid round, and bread, a 
spoon, and a napkin for each person placed on the edge of 
the dish. The bread was of the usual native kind, made in 
the form of a pancake, sweet and good, though rather 
tough. Mr. Boscawen and myself had the honour of having 
knives and forks placed for us. 

The Mufti now came in and motioned us to be seated. 
He hoped that we would excuse him for not giving us 
meat, for we had arrived so late they were not able to get 
it. A basin of soup was brought in. It seemed made of 

weeds 
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weeds, and was potage matgre of the poorest description. 
Then came a series of dishes, potatoes, cabbage, turnips, 
and some unrecognisable messes. All were cooked in oil 
or vinegar, and were alike in being very nasty. We found 
our knives quite useless, and that it was the easiest way to 
eat with our fingers like the others, protecting them with a 
bit of tough bread. To finish with, there was a huge dish 
of pilau, or rice boiled in water with a little oil or butter. 
A servant stood with a glass and a large jug of cold water, 
behind us during the repast. We all drank out of this 
same glass, which was replenished as soon as emptied, and 
always ready. The dishes followed each other so rapidly 
that we had to eat as if we were racing each other, and the 
whole meal of seven or eight dishes only took a quarter of 
an hour. Our servants fed from the scraps left over. 

During the soup there was a great noise and commotion 
in the yard, and above all we could hear a man with a loud 
strident voice giving orders to his servant. He presently 
entered, and we all rose to receive him. Anyone would 
have inferred from his manner that he was a Pacha at least, 
but he Wcis merely a tax-collector on his rounds, and had to 
pass the night at Bir-Edjek. He joined us at dinner, and 
showed himself the fastest eater of the party. He talked 
long and loudly on political affairs, chiefly on England's 
insistance on the Berlin Treaty being carried out, and was 
evidently unaware that any of us understood a word he was 
saying. He talked of the bitter feeling among his country- 
men against England, but admitted their inability to fight 
against her when backed up by the other powers. 

It was not till nearly ten o'clock that the Mufti withdrew, 

and 
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and preparations were made for sleep in the same room. A 
curtain was drawn aside, and behind there was a niche full 
of bedding, very soft and luxurious. The quilts were thick, 
covered with silk, and very warm. The latter quality was 
decidedly necessary, as the nights were cold, and the 
windows fitted badly, allowing free passage to the outer 
air. The weather had been very fine since we had left 
Aleppo, and now turned to rain, fast and thick, even pre- 
venting our noisy friend from continuing his journey, 
though he was evidently a hardened traveller. 

In the morning the Kaimakham came to pay us a visit. 
He was a man of large stature and remarkably well made, 
with a handsome stern face. He was politeness itself, and 
as the rain kept me indoors, he requested me as a great 
favour to make a sketch of him. I drew him nearly full 
face, with the light coming on one side, throwing out all 
his features in strong relief. He did not appreciate it at 
all, as he could not understand why one side of his face 
should be black and the other white. I therefore made him 
an outline drawing in a few minutes, which pleased him 
immensely, and I kept the other for myself I heard after- 
wards that the Kaimakham sent the news of his having 
been drawn by me to the Pacha at Aleppo, believing it in 
some way conferred a right on him of being raised in the 
Government service. Mr. Boscawen has since told me that 
when he Wcis excavating at Jerablous some sheiks came 
many miles to ask him to draw them as the Kaimakham 
of Bir-Edjek was drawn. 

As the rain continued the whole day till evening I was 
able to see the interior management of a Turkish house. 

The 
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The first thing in the morning, and before we were out of 
bed, a small cup of coffee was brought, very bitter and 
without sugar. As soon as we were dressed we had 
another cup, sweetened. Then came the Mufti, and coffee 
again. Breakfast or lunch about 11.30; then two more 
cups of coffee at intervals. Another during the afternoon, 
and more when any visitors came. Dinner at 6.0 to 6.30, 
and coffee afterwards. Total, at least seven cups a day. 
Luckily they are small, containing about two tablespoons- 
ful. The coffee is always black and strong, with the 
grounds left in, which the natives shake up and drink with 
it. They consider our coffee very poor and thin stuff. 
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To Diarbekir. 

S I had a great desire to make a careful 
drawing of Bir-Edjek before leaving it, 
Mr. Boscawen and I took the ferry over 
the water. I had previously sent my 
servant to the Kaimakham to request 
that a zaptieh should be waiting for me 
when I returned, to start with me for 
Diarbekir. There was a fresh breeze blowing in our faces 
as we put off from the river bank that made it very hard 
work for the rowers, who, however, screamed and yelled 
quite out of proportion to the amount of their exertion. 
After landing us the ferry-boat immediately returned for 
another freight. I had not been drawing long before the 
wind freshened and blew up the sand in the surrounding 
country till we were nearly blinded. Under these circum- 
stances I wished to go back to Bir-Edjek and start for 
Diarbekir. We shouted in vain to the ferry-men. We then 
began firing our revolvers to attract the attention of Mr. 
Boscawen's dragoman, who had been left in the Mufti's 
house. He soon appeared, rushing about, gesticulating to 
the men and pointing to the Serai. More than an hour 
passed, and then three answering shots informed us he had 
been successful, and one of the heavy boats swung out of 
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its moorings. Meanwhile a number of peasants and several 
animals had collected and were huddled together, the 
better to resist the wind, waiting for the ferry to come over. 
The boat had to be towed up far above the town before it 
could be launched, for the wind was so directly against it 
that it could only cross slowly, and the current had time to 




carry it down at least a mile and a half before it reached 
our side. The people were then packed in like a flock of 
sheep, and a heavy payment exacted from each before the 
boat started. We got back easily enough, as the wind was 
with us, but it was quite raid-day before we arrived at the 
Mufti's house. 

The zaptieh was not there, and I went to the Serai to see 
the Kaimakham, who was sitting in judgment. He received 
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us graciously, begging us to be seated, whilst the inevi- 
table cofifee was at once sent for. We told him that we had 
called to say good-bye and to thank him for his hospitality. 
He replied by asking us whether he could serve us in any 
way, and I took the opportunity of asking for the zaptieh. 
The head of the police was sent for, and while he was 
coming we had plenty of leisure to watch the proceedings 
of the court. The room was large and bare, with a very 
uneven stone floor, broken in many places, and the plaster 
was dropping from the ceiling and walls. The Kaimakham 
himself was seated on a divan, the Mufti being next him. 
Down one side of the room was a row of clerks, seated at 
a long desk. At the door was a crowd of people looking 
in, and a few soldiers kept guard outside. The business 
going on related chiefly to property in land, the boundaries 
to which are the cause of everlasting wrangles. Occasion- 
ally some one appeared with a paper requiring the signature 
of the Kaimakham, whose hand he kissed, and also the 
Mufti's, before speaking. The signature was then attached 
by seal only, the whole business of the court being kept 
waiting meanwhile. 

Presently the head officer of the zaptiehs appeared, and 
explained that as I had brought no zaptieh from Aleppo to 
exchange, nor even a paper from the Government, none 
could be spared. He then said one man's horse was lame, 
another man was ill, and in fact the thing was impossible. 
The Kaimakham informed him that one must be found. 
The officer went and returned several times with an excuse, 
till at last, finding it was no use, he produced a zaptieh 
with a good horse. During all the time, about an hour 

and 
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and a half, we sat immovable on the divan, occasionally 
making conversation with the Kaimakham. 

My muleteer had started at ten o'clock in the morning 
with the luggage and his caravan of mules to a little village 
called Kanha-Washa, where we were to pass the night. It 
was past one when everything was arranged for my start, 
and Mr. Boscawen and I parted, he going to Jerablous, and 
I towards Diarbekir. We had not gone far before I dis- 
covered that my zaptieh, who was to guide us there, knew 
nothing of Arabic, and had never been on the road before. 
Luckily I had one of Stanford's very good maps, and by it 
and a compass I made the direction very closely, so that at 
sunset we got to a village where we obtained a guide to 
Kanha- Washa. The night fell rapidly, and it was pitch dark 
in a few minutes. It was impossible to see the road, and I 
could just distinguish the glimmer of our guide's white abba 
against the dark earth. We seemed to be going over soft 
ploughed land, very different from what we had left near 
the Euphrates. Our guide, who had been feeling the earth 
with his stick, suddenly stopped, for he had lost his way. 
After a short time he found some flints, and while striking 
them for a light began searching right and left for the path. 
He was now easy to follow, his body appearing black 
against the glimmering light of the flints as they were 
struck. He soon found the path, and we went on at a run. 
The temperature had fallen since sunset, and ice began to 
form from my breath on my moustache. A strong wind 
was blowing from the north-east. For two hours and a half 
we continued this weary march, when the welcome sound of 
the bark of a dog was heard in the distance. As we drew 

closer 
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closer we saw a light, and at last came upon an outlying 
hut. Still this was not the village, though it only took 
a quarter of an hour more to reach it. I was so stifif from 
the cold that I should have fallen in dismounting had I not 
been caught by the old muleteer, whose delight at seeing 
us was unfeigned. He thought we must have lost our way 
or have met with an accident. The Mudir received us well, 
having been greatly impressed by a Union Jack flag, which 
had been made under my directions at Aleppo, and used 
that day over my luggage for the first time. 

Morning showed the village to be a miserable con- 
glomeration of wretched hovels, full of dirt and dogs. All 
round was a high tableland of rich dark earth well culti- 
vated. The fantastically shaped mountains of Kurdestan 
could be seen in the distance covered with snow, over which 
the north wind blew with great violence. The sun had 
scarcely risen when we started, the whole village turning 
out to see us depart. Our guide of the previous night 
was squatting on an earthen seat in his thick felt abba» 
with his satyr-like face grinning all over with the pleasure 
our backsheesh had given him. 

The village was still close behind us, when we met two 
children trying to bring along a small goat that was too 
weak to walk, and fell down continually. At last it lay 
nearly still. One of the men of the village ran up and at 
once killed it, as it is against Mussulman faith to eat any 
animal that has died otherwise than under the knife. The 
poor goat was dying of starvation. This was the first of 
many similar sights that we met all the way to Diarbekir. 

The next few days we went over the same undulating 

plain, 
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plain, with the cold north-east wind blowing in our teeth 
the whole time till we arrived at Mish-Misha, where the 
country began to be cut up by deep gorges. During this 
time no special incident occurred, but we passed through 
a curious village called by our zaptieh Howah. Here the 
women wear a headdress that seems almost peculiar to that 
place. It resembles in profile the cap worn by the Egyptian 
gods, with the addition of a red i^z and a large blue tassel 
hanging down in front of the forehead. It is of a brown 
colour and seems made of something hard and stiff. Out 
of doors it is always covered with a white veil, and it was 
only by accident in passing a courtyard that I saw one, 
for the walls were low enough to let me see over, as 
I was mounted on horseback. At this village the place 
of worship is like a Christian church, with a belfry 
and a churchyard, though the tombs are Mahometan in 
form. In front of the door is a peculiar stone, supposed to 
resemble a lion sitting. The face is mutilated and the like- 
ness so slight that I was not aware it was intended to 
represent any animal, till passing it I saw a tail turned 
up along its back. 

Our host at Mish-Misha, though the Mudir of the village, 
looked the greatest ruffian I have ever seen. His eyebrows, 
long and bushy, formed one uninterrupted bar above his 
nose that had been broken in some fray. His mouth was 
large and full, with carefully-trained moustaches upon his 
upper lip. His lower lip protruded slightly, and he was 
much underhung. He had lost a finger of the right hand, 
and there was a huge dagger or sword cut upon his left 
cheek. His dress, though ragged, was smart ; he had a 

pair 
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pair of long chased silver pistols in his belt, with the guard 
to the pan raised, showing that they were unloaded, as it 
would have been very rude to receive me fully armed. His 
waistcoat was crimson, embroidered with gold, and he had 
large frills upon his shirt-sleeves. I thought it wise before 
starting the next morning to have a little shooting exhibi- 
tion. While my luggage was being loaded I practised with 
my Spencer repeating rifle, and caused considerable sensa- 
tion among the villagers who had assembled to see me by 
the unheard-of range and accuracy of the weapon. 

At Mish-Misha we were still three days' journey from 
Diarbekir, and as we had already arrived at the part of the 
country where the famine was severely felt, I determined, 
if possible, to increase our speed. After a long talk with 
the muleteer and a promise of a good backsheesh, he 
undertook to take us in two days. That morning we saw 
the muleteer's caravan starting before sunrise, and most 
picturesque it looked against the reddening sky-line. A 
few hours afterwards we passed it and saw it for the last 
time, as it was quite unable to keep up with us. 

The next place we got to was Sewerak, an important 
town with a very extensive castle hill in the midst. It is 
the seat of a Kaimakham, and at the boundary between 
Turkestan and Kurdestan. Here the muleteer wished to 
rest. He informed us that the country beyond was very 
dangerous, and devoid of food both for man and beast ; 
that the animals were too tired to go on ; and in fine, like 
the officer at Bir-Edjek, he had recourse to the phrase, " It 
is impossible." However, I kept him to his agreement 
to reach Diarbekir in two da\s. So after about an hour and 
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a half's vain remonstrance, during which I was eating my 
luncheon, he professed himself ready to start. But another 
delay occurred. My zaptieh from Bir-Edjek had to be 
changed for another, as we were entering on a new pachalik. 
I had to call on the Kaimakham, who was seated in judg- 
ment. He luckily had a secretary who could speak Arabic, 
so I was able to communicate by means of my servant. I 
presented to him a letter of introduction I had to the Pacha 
of Orfa, where I had first intended to go. The address 
Wcis in Arabic, and he could not discover it was intended 
for some one else, but he politely took it for himself and 
offered me what assistance he could. Then I asked for 
another zaptieh, and the same scene was repeated as at 
Bir-Edjek. This time I cut it short by a present of two 
francs to the officer of the zaptiehs, and a man was found in 
about five minutes. He was a very young zaptieh with a 
poor horse, weak and sore in the back. His father and 
brothers came to bid him adieu sadly, as if he were 
going to face most terrible risks, and they might never 
see him again. 

It Wcis late in the afternoon before we left Sewerak, and 
the village where we were to stop was seven hours off. The 
road was luckily well marked, so we had no difficulty in 
following it at night. It was about 25 feet wide, made with 
large basaltic boulders, very troublesome for the animals to 
walk over. The smaller stones that ought to have been 
placed in the interstices had never been laid, for the pacha 
had now been too long in office to trouble himself about 
finishing the road he had begun. Unfortunately, the 
country was a swamp on each side, and we were obliged to 
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keep to the road, which would have broken the legs of any- 
thing but a Kurdish mule. 

The sky was covered with heavy clouds and the dark- 
ness intense, so the muleteer was obliged to walk in front 
to warn us of obstacles, and we had continually to shout to 
one another in order that we might know we were all 
together. At last a light appeared as if close by, but the 
muleteer told us it was still far off, and only the extreme 
clearness of the air allowed us to see it. We stumbled on 
for another hour, the light appearing and disappearing, 
till we came to a deep gorge with a foaming stream in the 
centre, spanned low down by a narrow bridge without 
parapets. Over this the animals were led, one by one, 
timidly feeling each step. Though we could hear the noise 
of the water rushing beneath us we could see nothing. On 
our mounting the other side of the gorge the light appeared 
again, and we heard the barking of dogs in the still air. 
It was quite an hour, however, before we arrived at what I 
thought was a stable, but which turned out to be the 
Mudir's house. 

It was partly excavated in the side of the hill. There 
was no door, only an opening leading into an apartment 
with some oxen, goats, and a few sheep. One of the latter 
had just been killed to prevent it dying of starvation. We 
were received quite warmly by the Mudir, who had a more 
Arab cast of face than Kurds usually have, and a corres- 
pondingly gentle demeanour. He led us into a room off 
the stable where his wife and family were, for he was too 
poor to have a separate apartment for them. A fire of 
dried manure and a few sticks was soon lighted on the 
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ground, and a pot set on. As it was ten o'clock at night I 
contented myself with a meal of Brand's concentrated 
essence of beef tea and some bread, for the poor starved 
sheep did not look tempting. 

During the night a shriek awoke us all, and we seized 
our arms. The embers gave us just enough light to see 
the zaptieh sitting up nursing his foot with a very wry face. 
We found that the poor lad had left his foot sticking out 
from under his great-coat as he slept. There Wcis a hole 
in his stocking and the dog of the house, probably not 
having tasted meat for some time, qnd finding a tempting 
piece of flesh close to his nose, took a bite, with the result 
of alarming the whole party, greatly to the dog's astonish- 
ment. After a good laugh at the unlucky zaptieh we were 
soon asleep again. 

The next morning we were off before break of day. The 
zaptieh Wcis walking, his horse being too feeble to go on. 
In about a quarter of an hour he complained of his foot, 
and declared himself unable to proceed further, though I 
suspected that the real cause of his leaving us was the 
stories of possible dangers he had heard the night before. 
As a timid man was worse than useless, I at once gave him 
leave to return. 

As the day broke the landscape looked dreary enough. 
The road, that had now become good, passed over a bare 
level plain covered with black boulders. There were a 
few shapeless hills to the right and left towards the horizon, 
and behind us a conical mound, at the foot of which was 
the miserable cluster of half-excavated huts of the village 
we had just left. Beside us was a muddy stream, much 
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choked with ice, and in front the snow-covered range of 
the Karaja-Dagh. There was a cutting wind blowing in 
our faces, beating up the frozen snow that had fallen during 
the night. We presently met a long line of shivering 
people that we learnt had been turned out of Diarbekir for 
fear of pestilence breaking out there. They were slowly 
making their way westwards, where they had heard there 
was plenty to eat. Most of them were on foot, their lean 
and feeble beasts carrying their household goods ; others, 
too old and weak to walk, were riding. The miserable 
donkeys fell frequently, and were often left to die on the 
roadside. We saw at least a dozen dead or dying during 
that day. Some of the men had arms in their hands, and 
their expression plainly showed that they intended to use 
force rather than succumb without a struggle. They had 
separated themselves from the rest so as not to be near 
the women folks, and luckily I never met more than two or 
three together. I put my luggage, with the flag flying 
over it, in front, and rode behind with my servant, our guns 
in our hands and our revolvers liberally displayed. We 
eyed the ruffians suspiciously as we passed, and they 
returned the compliment, but nothing happened. 

It was at night, and after fourteen and a half hours* riding, 
that we saw the high castellated walls of Diarbekir in front 
of us. We were carefully examined by the guard at the 
gate before being admitted, but as I grew impatient and 
shouted to them in English, they opened the gate, and we 
made straight for the consulate. 

Here I found quite a large party at dinner. All the 
European community had been invited to meet Dr. Sachau, 

the 
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the Grerman savant, who was going to leave the follow- 
ing day. He had arrived only the night before, and was 
hurrying on to catch a boat from Iscanderoon so as to be 
home in time to be married on the day settled. The even- 
ing he arrived he had gone on in front till his luggage was 
left out of sight, and finding it did not come up, he returned 
to discover that all his valuables had been stolen and his 
muleteers beaten by robber Kurds who had followed from 
the last village. Luckily for him they had left his papers, 
not thinking them valuable. 

The next two days after my arrival sleet and rain fell 
continuously, and when at last the sun shone and the 
clouds rose from the neighbouring hills, we saw the Karaja- 
Dagh deeply covered with snow. I felt indeed thankful 
for having pushed on so fast. In the afternoon there 
was a distribution of soup at the convent of the Jacobite 
Christians, now a small sect with a poor but very old 
church. The patriarch was a battered and feeble old man, 
with one watery eye; he was extremely gracious, and 
entertained us with coffee and complaints about the gradual 
decay of his flock. He showed us the church, that had 
some very ancient Cufic inscriptions on the altar. There 
was a double stone dome, with a space between the inner 
and the outer surface, easily accessible from outside. From 
here, by looking through the windows in the inner dome, 
the whole interior of the church and the service going on 
could be distinctly seen. There was a very small congre- 
gation, about a dozen chorister boys yelling through their 
noses, and about half-a-dozen priests. There seemed to 
be no special order in conducting the service, every one 
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using his own discretion, and apparendy using* different 
words. 

The distribution of soup was conducted in an orderly 
way. There was no pushing or struggling. The soup 
was made of beef, rice, crushed wheat, and salt, boiled 
down in a huge caldron. From here it was ladled by a 
large wooden bowl into the pots and pans of the poor 
people, waiting in a long line. The men were all tall 
gaunt-looking creatures with long noses, small ragged 
beards, and narrow heads. The women were not so 
marked in type as the men, and only covered the lower part 
of the face. 

Next day we went to see another distribution of soup at 
the great khan of the town, that had been thrown open by 
the Government to receive the poor who flocked in from 
the surrounding villages. They were supposed each to 
receive five biscuits per diem, but only got three, the other 
two being doubtless kept for sale by the Turkish officials. 
The biscuits had been originally made for the soldiers 
during the Russo-Turkish war, but had not been used, as 
the doctors had pronounced them unfit for food. The poor 
people at the khan, however, accepted them eagerly, but 
without some addition it was not enough for them to live 
upon. Twice every week good strong soup was given out 
under the immediate superintendence of our consul, Major 
Trotter, R.E., Mr. Bamham, consular assistant, the con- 
sular dragoman, and several of the principal Christians of 
the town. The cost was defrayed by the money raised so 
miraculously by Lady Strangford. The materials each time 
were 40 okes of beef, 40 okes of rice, 20 okes of crushed 
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wheat, with salt added to taste. It formed a thick 
palatable soup, and we had it for ourselves at the consulate 
once or twice in order to taste it. The above quantities 
were sufficient for from thirteen to fourteen hundred people. 
The kitchen was in a stable apart, and there were seven 
large iron caldrons placed over a trench filled with burning 
logs. The smoke curled up and filled the room, the flames 
came high up, licking the sides of the caldrons, and the 
men flitted about like spectres in purgatory. A certain 
number of people in the khan were chosen to act as cooks. 
There were always numbers of volunteers for this, as they 
had to taste the soup in process, and therefore got more 
than the others. 

The khan consists of a great square, with a fountain in 
the middle, and two stories of small rooms leading from an 
arcade all round. On one side was a large vaulted space 
lighted by occasional openings in the roof, through which 
the rain dripped in a melancholy way. It was difficult at 
first to make out the crowds of people huddled together on 
the ground for the sake of warmth. Here and there small 
fires had been lighted by those who had secured bits of dry 
fuel. The distribution was systematically carried out. 
Each distributor had a certain number of carriers to bring 
him new pails of hot soup as the one he was helping from 
became empty. Each man, woman, and child received a 
large ladleful. After the whole number had been gone 
through there was always nearly a caldron left over, and 
the outer public were then admitted through a door, and 
each given the same portion of soup, which they had to 
drink on the spot. It was quite laughable to see the 
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\ es.s. Is tliry brouj^ht for the occasion : broken pitchers, 
< racL* «! ImavIs, bits of skin, and some even held out their 
hanil^, ru|.»-like, to be filled. They dropped from the roof 
into Uic yard and climbed over the walls, till they had 
iM be cleared out by the kawasses to prevent a general 
M ramble. « >ne boy, who was half an idiot, seized the 
ht.i|)ing IciiHi', that contained at least a quart, and began 
• hinkiii;: \\v'. scaldinjj^ soup out of it. His contortions 
werr M' ' rt.licrous that we gave him ladle after ladleful, 
till all I fuur or five we gave up trying to fill him as 
hop* i* ■■>.>. 

Dkirbekir I;-* a town that looks far more imposing from 
ouisii.hj than from within. The walls are about 40 feet 
hi: i;, built of hard black lava, with bastions at close 
ii;!' i'. i'-^ rhtre are unmistakable traces of Roman work 
■ ' !;iiions, especially at the gates. The Ghal- 
.;i^s affirm that long before Christ it was a great 
' An, an«l that it was taken by the Romans and 

; > rppaii'd. The native name is Kara-amid, 

black Amid, the old Roman name being Amida, 
.1 from tin. Assyrian. It was a ver>' important town 
'\ I inj^ the n -n of Julian the Apostate, who held it for a 
lit^L: tim«' «!'.i'injj his wars against Persia. Here the 
1^L»\I'*^" ' »" road that we had been following for so 

lon^ .^ ;!' .ited, one branch going towards Van and 

Arn • .I'- other down the Tigris to Nineveh. The 

posip li' i '.\i overhanging the Tigris is strikingly 

com!' .:.ain'^. !' .^on a mass of trap-rock, seamed and. 
rivt ' m all 'iii ■ c liuns. At one corner there are the remains 
c^* a fine citadel, with a high artificial cone as at Aleppo. 

It 
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It is now only a heap of stones, with some small, old, dis- 
mantled Austrian cannon on the top. 

Most of the houses are built with a ground floor of black 
stone and a first floor of mud. The use of dark stone 
gives a gloomy look to the town, which was further 
enhanced by the bazaars being all shut up on account of 
the famine. The people dress in dark clothes, and the 
street dogs actually are all black. There is scarcely a 
good building in the town ; the best are those which were 
built by the American mission that has now removed its 
head-quarters to Mardin. 

We received news that four female slaves were being 
brought into the town, and were to be sold by auction 
at one of the khans. Major Trotter at once took pre- 
cautions to have the sale stopped and the people arrested 
on entering the town. Two slaves only were discovered, 
accompanied by two men. When brought into court they 
declared they were married to their keepers. As they were 
unable to prove it, the court made the matter certain by 
marrying them there and then. After this they were 
doubtless sold privately, but we had no further power in 
the matter. 

The day after I arrived at Diarbekir I began inquiring 
about hiring a place on a raft going down the Tigris. 
Though there is generally a large number of rafts leaving 
every week, yet at this time there had been many robberies 
on the river, and traffic had entirely stopped. There were 
large stores of grain in the town held back by speculators, 
who desired to sell in a still dearer market. At Mosul the 
price of grain was at least six times greater, and forty 
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rafts had recently been sent down there. Of these not one 
ever arrived. They had either been ** requisitioned/' 
robbed, or sunk on the route. Reports came in that some 
of the raftsmen had been killed in a struggle with the Kurds 
at Hassan-Keyf. This made a panic in Diarbekir, and no 
raftsmen could be found to go down the river. Some 
soldiers with a mountain battery had been sent down to 
the disturbed part to clear the way, and while waiting for 
news I had a raft constructed. 

About this time Mr. Burgin, private secretary to General 
Valentine Baker (known there as Baker Pacha), came to 
the consulate. He had travelled up from Djesireh by land, 
having floated down there with the general and his staff a 
fortnight before. The Turkish Government had sent Baker 
Pacha to examine the Tigris, to see if its valley was adapted 
to a railway, and report upon the state of the general adminis- 
tration of the country, but when he arrived at Djesireh he 
found orders for his immediate return. He and his staff had 
started from Diarbekir on five rafts, and as they were all 
military men and well armed they were unmolested by the 
robbers. Armed Kurds followed them at the side of the 
river, threatening to shoot if they did not draw up and 
allow themselves to be relieved of their goods. They took 
no notice and went on. Some of the grain rafts that had 
sought their protection were ordered to remain at Hassan- 
Keyf where the famine was very severe. On coming 
back overland, though Mr. Burgin was assisted by all the 
Turkish officials to the utmost of their power, he was 
generally unable to find more than one beast for travelling, 
and his luggage had to be carried on men's backs. 

At 
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At last the river was declared free, and many rafts 
were being got ready to start in a shallow bend of the 
river a little below the town. Mine was the first that 
ventured ; and bidding adieu to my kind and hospitable 
friend Major Trotter, I pushed off from shore on the 1 8th 
March, 1880. 
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CHAP. VII. 

On a Raft to Mosul, 

NOW had fallen to the depth of 2 inches, 
and was still lying on the ground zis we 
dropped down the Tigris with the current. 
I was accompanied as far as the first 
village by Mr. Bamham, Mr. Sevian, 
the consular dragoman, and a kawass. 
I had, as passengers, a Turkish officer 
bound for Djesireh, and a soldier who wished to get to 
Mosul. There were two Kelekjees to manage the raft, 
and with the servant and myself we formed a party of nine. 
The current was very swift, and we barely had time to have 
our luncheon, consisting of curried goat, before we arrived 
at the village. My friends disembarked, and after many 
hand-shakings and good wishes for my safe journey, they 
turned homewards. The stream soon carried me too far 
away to see them in the rapidly closing day ; but we fired 
volleys out of our revolvers as long as we were in sight at 
all, to the great delight of the inhabitants of the village. 

A Tigris raft, or kekk, consists of a framework of wood, 
supported on inflated goat skins, and is constructed in the 
following manner. A number of long straight boughs of 
the poplar are lashed together with rope made of bark and 
fine osier twigs, so as to form a grill with bars eight inches 
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apart, of the full size of the raft. A few inflated skins are 
fastened to this, and it is floated out into the shallowest and 
stillest water available. The rest of the skins are pushed 
underneath the grill, and tied to it in rows, touching each 
other, so that the skins completely hide the water. To 
inflate the skins the workman lifts the empty skin, looking 
like a dark brown rag, and dashes it several times into the 
water to make it limp. He then holds the neck open with 
his two thumbs, and blows into it at a little distance from 
his mouth. By this means a quantity of the surrounding 
air passes in besides his own breath, and the skin is inflated 
with half the trouble. When it is nearly full he places it 
close to his mouth, and finishes off" with blowing into it 
with all his might. The skin is then carefully examined all 
over, and if any weak place appears it is pressed hard with 
the finger. In three cases out of four the finger goeiS 
through and the bag collapses. It is then turned inside 
out through the neck, and the place mended by pinching it 
up and tying it round, with half a date stone in the middle 
to enable the string to bite. When the hole is very large a 
piece of wood is put in with a notch all round, into which 
the edge of the skin is tied tight. 

After the inflated skins had been fastened to the grill, the 
principal framework made from the trunks of poplar trees 
is laid over it and firmly tied. Over the whole a flooring of 
osier sticks is laid, and upon this the merchandise, or in my 
case a hut, is placed. As my raft consisted of only 1 20 
skins, and measured about 1 2 feet by g feet, my hut had to 
be very limited in dimensions. It measured 6 feet by 7 
feet 6 inches, and 5 feet 6 inches high. It had a floor of 
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wood. The framework was made of stout branches of trees, 
and the covering of thick Kurdish felt, quite impervious to 
the weather. The layer of osier branches on the raft is 
very difficult to walk on, as, unless one is very careful, a 
foot will slip through on to the skins. These give way on 
each side, and one's leg is in the water in a second. The 
skins immediately close round the ankle, and it requires 
the assistance of others to haul one's foot out. 

During the night we had to pull up against the shore, as 
the river is so full of shallows and eddies that it is im- 
possible to travel except in daylight. At the very first 
streak of dawn we were off again, and I came outside the 
door to see the country. The banks were low, and there 
was not a tree to be seen on the barren, undulating ground, 
A sharp frost had covered everything with rime, and the 
Kelekjees were both working hard at the oars to get a 
little warmth, while the soldier and officer were wrapped up 
in their military cloaks, shivering. 

I now had leisure to put my hut in order. My camp- 
bedstead was placed across one end, and bread, flour, and 
that part of my luggage which I was not likely to use were 
put under it. The guns and revolvers were conspicuously 
and conveniently hung up on the walls, and the different 
cooking utensils were ranged on nails driven into the frame- 
work. The stove was placed in the entrance, with a 
bag of charcoal, where its contents could not be easily 
stolen, for my Kelekjees, though honest fellows in the 
main, had no scruples about saving their own fuel at the 
expense of mine. They were rough looking enough ; one 
was stout and rather like an Englishman, the other lean, 
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long-faced, and hungry looking. He was often out of 
temper, which seemed more to amuse the other than to 
annoy him. The soldier and officer were both of a jovial 
turn, so that we were a very ** happy family," and the 
irritability of the thin Kelekjee was harmless. 

We seemed going on fast and well, swirling round in the 
different eddies, and having near shaves of being stranded 
on sunken banks. A little breeze that had been blowing 
across the river in the morning suddenly strengthened, 
and all the efforts of the Kelekjees could not prevent our 
unwieldy craft from being blown against the shore. This 
occurred at the little village of Bismil, inhabited entirely 
by raftsmen and Kelekjees. There was a line of loaded 
keleks along the shore that had been waiting for some time, 
pending the clearance of robbers by the soldiery. Questions 
as to the safety of the river were eagerly asked, and great 
satisfaction was expressed that we were going down. The 
wind slackened a little, and we continued our way only to 
be driven against the bank a few miles lower down. 

While here, virtually prisoners, we saw a small kelek of 
perhaps twenty skins shoot out of a creek above that we 
had not noticed in passing, and bear right down on us, 
carried by wind and stream. On it was a party of four armed 
young men, and an old one in the middle, flying the green 
flag of the prophet. The sign manual of Mahomet in red 
upon the green ground, with the orange stripe below, shone 
brightly in the sun as they neared us. We stood by our 
arms and eyed them narrowly. They did the same. The 
current carried them so fast that they passed us, and we 
gave each other no salute, contrary to the usual custom. 

It 
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It looked as if a real adventure were about to happen. 
We watched their every movement with breathless interest. 
They landed some two hundred yards below, and had 
sundry packages to disembark, which when put on the 
ground proved to be live sheep. The men were only 
shepherds, and as they came along the bank with their 
miserable half-starved flock we hailed them, and after a 
little conversation found they had been frightened to death 
by my flag, not being able to understand its meaning. 
They had only hoisted their own as a sail, to enable them 
to partly stem the current. 

It was very wearisome work being pinned against the 
side of the bank, without anything to do, with no beauty of 
scenery, and a cold cutting wind blowing the river sand 
against us all the time. It continued with but slight inter- 
mission for the next few days, so that our progress was 
very slow. Towards the end of the second day the wind 
slackened, and we had just begun our descent, when I saw 
at a distance what appeared to be a white swan swimming 
in a branch of the river some two hundred yards off. We 
passed within a hundred yards, and I fired my Spencer 
repeating rifle. It jumped at the shot and spread its wings, 
but fell in a heap the moment afterwards. It was a quarter 
of a mile before we could stop, and I sent my servant back 
to get it. We heard him cry for help, and the soldier went 
after him. They presently returned, bearing a huge bird 
between them. It was a pelican, and measured g feet lo 
inches over the wings. The bullet had gone right through 
the heart ; and though it died at once, my servant had not 
been able to carry it by himself on account of its weight. 

The 
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The Kelekjees were immensely pleased, and pulled away 
merrily while the soldier skinned it. 

The scenery here began to change. From a flat un- 
interesting treeless country, where the river twisted and 
turned some four feet below the general level, it became 
abrupt and rugged. The rocks grew higher, till at last we 
seemed passing through a narrow artificial passage cut in 
the mountains. A sudden turn in the river brought us face 
to face with a strong wind, that, meeting the current, cut 
the water up into foam-capped waves. The raft began 
to shake and jump, some of the ropes snapped, and it 
heeled over with the strength of the wind on the side of the 
hut. The Kelekjees strained themselves to the utmost of 
their power, and brought us to shore cis quickly as possible ; 
and I Wets not sorry to land on a little ledge of rock, for the 
rank smell of the pelican was becoming a trifle too strong. 

From here we could see the first of those rock-cut villages 
common at this part of the Tigris. All that was visible in 
the face of the rock Wcts a series of square holes in lines, 
evidently forming the windows to rooms in galleries inside. 
Sometimes a pathway was notched horizontally out of the 
rock in front of the openings, that formed at once the doors 
and windows to the chambers behind. The whole hill as 
we came close was evidently honeycombed by the passages 
within. 

The uncertain wind soon calmed, and we slid rapidly 
down the river. The precipices on each side had villages 
close to each other, the more ruinous showing the passages 
and staircases exposed by the falling of the rock in front. 
None of the villages were tenanted. The age of these 
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excavations it is impossible to determine, as there are no 
signs of ornamental architecture, but the wearing of the 
hard rock in some by the feet of the inhabitants would 
indicate great antiquity, though others are doubtless 
modem. 

Up to this time we had always put up for the night near 
villages, but now the raftsmen carefully avoided them, for 
we were getting into the much-dreaded robber region. 
We drew up beside an overhanging precipice, where it 
would be very difficult to reach us from the shore, and a 
natural cave offered some protection for my men. The 
silence and loneliness since we had entered this rocky 
region were complete. There seemed no sign of any 
living thing, man or beast, except, rarely, a vulture or 
eagle high up in the heavens. The villages, rock-cut or 
otherwise, were all deserted, and want of vegetation had 
caused all the wild animals to take their departure. It 
seemed quite a relief, after two days, to see a number of 
Turkish soldiers on the shore of a rocky bend of the river. 
They of course hailed us, and amused themselves by 
shouting out that we should have a bad time of it lower 
down, and that were it not for the soldiers on board our 
kelek we should certainly all be taken by the robbers ; 
besides other chaff. All this had to be translated by the 
soldier into indifferent Arabic, and from that into English 
by my servant. I suspected that the soldier was inventing 
a good deal in order to make us think him more valuable, 
and my suspicions proved correct, though if the wind had 
not been friendly in detaining us for two days we might 
have come in for an adventure. There was a kelek ferry 
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at this point, and some peasants with two or three skeleton 
mules were crossing at the time. As they landed the poor 
beasts could scarcely struggle up the steep path, and I 
noticed three or four dead horsesJying half in the water, 
having succumbed to the exertion of swimming the river. 
Till we had got quite close I had mistaken their projecting 
joints for masses of brown and grey rocks. 

At another bend of the river we saw more soldiers, with 
a mountain battery placed on a promontory. A party of 
about a hundred men were marching from this down the 
side of the river. We soon caught them up, for the 
current here runs at the rate of seven knots an hour. We 
eagerly inquired how far it was to Hassan-Keyf, the central 
town of that region, where I hoped to purchase some extra 
supplies. They told us it was just in front, and at that 
moment we saw appearing some high towers standing in 
the river, with a minaret on one side, and huge precipices 
rising from the water just in front. 

This was the extraordinary town of Hassan-Keyf The 
towers on the river were the piers of a Saracenic pointed 
arched bridge, now ruined, which at one time carried the 
great Persian caravan road over the river. The principal 
part of the town was cut out of the rock, in a sheer cliff, 
about two miles in length, honeycombed by chambers for 
150 feet vertically all the way. At the top the ground 
was flat and well-cultivated. From one end a gorge led at 
nearly right angles to the river, with both sides riddled by 
chambers and galleries. A small fort on a piece of rising 
ground guarded the entrance to the gorge. On one side 
there were some rock-hewn staircases, leading up to a 
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village, crowned by a castle on the hill. The bazaars were 
hewn out of the rock, and were like tunnels, with holes 
near the top to give light, while the merchants sat in little 
hollows on each side. Near the river there were the 
ruins of two magnificent mosques, each with a very lofty 
minaret of yellow stone. All this lay on the west side of 
the Tigris ; there were no buildings on the other or Persian 
side, but within a mile there is a very large rock-cut village. 

The arrival of my kelek caused considerable sensation, 
and the inhabitants clustered round us. Many and anxious 
inquiries were made as to the likelihood of grain coming 
down from Diarbekir, for the supplies of the town were 
already at a very low ebb, a fact I could have easily 
guessed from the emaciated condition of the poor people. 
Presently the crowd opened, and a fat, bloated Turk with 
a red face, accompanied by a number of gaily-dressed 
followers, approached my kelek. This was the governor 
of the town, who had come to pay me a visit on his way to 
the mountain battery we had seen. He was so fat that he 
nearly filled up the whole of my little hut as he entered. 
He had a low bullying expression, and was deeply marked 
with the small-pox, with the scar of a huge Aleppo 
** button '* on his nose. He informed me that I had been 
very lucky in my time of arrival, as only two days before 
a band of eighty- four robbers including their chief had 
been taken ; and the whole river was now safe. 

I was unable to buy any edibles whatever, and so dropped 
down the river to the rock-cut village a mile beyond, where 
I got a good view of Hassan-Keyf, and obtained two 
chickens and some milk. 

The 
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The next day the scenery became very grand. The 
precipices grew bolder and higher, with lofty snow-covered 
mountains in the background. The windings of the river 
were so sharp that every now and then we seemed rushing 
headlong into a wall of rock. When within a few feet of 
it the banks suddenly opened to right or left, and we 
rushed down that gorge only to see another precipice just 
before us a few hundred yards off. It required all the skill 
of the raftsman to prevent the kelek from striking any of 
the sunken rocks, and in spite of all precaution half-a- 
dozen skins were broken during the day, each going off 
with a sudden and discomfiting pop. The great noise of 
the water often prevented us hearing one another speak, 
and in some places it was thrown up into little waves over 
which the kelek merrily danced and jolted. There was a 
c6ld drizzle falling most of the time that somewhat damped 
the enjoyment of this splendid scenery, though it increased 
the apparent size of the rocks. It was only through rifts in 
the clouds that the high snow-capped Botan mountains 
were visible. 

As evening fell we arrived at Djesireh, a town where we 
hoped to find something to eat, as it was printed in large 
letters on my plan, and was the seat of a Kaimakham. It fell 
lamentably short of our expectations, as it seemed only to 
consist of a huddled mass of half-ruined huts, built of 
rough black boulders from the river. There is a large 
fort, situated on the up stream end, which is the key of the 
river and of the great plain of Mesopotamia, from a military 
point of view. The river forks at this point, and again 
comes together lower down. The town is built on the 
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northern point of the enclosed Island. To either shore it 
has a bridge of boats, drawn up at that time because of 
the swollen waters. The mountainous gorges had now 
ended, and the great fertile plain leading down to Mosul 
opened out before us. The people of Djesireh were half- 
starved, dressed in tatters, and very dirty. They asked 
anxiously when any of the expected rafts would be down 
from Diarbekir, as they would be unable to stand the 
robber-siege much longer. Bread was only sold once in 
three days in the bazaars, and we could not obtain anything 
for ourselves. 

As we looked back towards the mountains while we 
floated down the next morning, the magnificent view of the 
Botan presented itself. Peak rose above peak, covered 
with glistening snow, and rent by enormous precipices. 
The sun that we had not seen for so long lit up the whole 
with a splendid orange gleam of light. Huge clouds were 
still hovering round the mountains, but we were xmder 
clear skies. 

The Kelekjees were in very bad spirits, for they were 
Kurds, and we had passed out of Kurdistan and were in 
Mesopotamia, inhabited by their hereditary enemies the 
Arabs. They had tried without success to find substitutes 
at Djesireh to take us down. The skins were now beginning 
to get very weak from constant pressure of the air and soak- 
ing of the water. They had constantly to be detached and 
mended, and those remaining were blown up afresh. This 
was done with a short tube of bamboo that the Kelekjee 
introduced into the neck of the skin and blew into 
with his whole force, at the same time using his finger 
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and thumb as a valve, by closing the neck after each 
breath. 

A short distance below Djesireh are the ruins of a large 
pointed-arched bridge, of beautiful workmanship and 
elegant design. It is evidently of Saracenic origin, and 
formerly consisted of five arches; three are ruined, one 
nearly complete, and the fifth quite complete. 

On coming into the plain of Mesopotamia we seemed to 
have left winter behind among the mountains. We saw no 
more of frost or snow, and the river banks were green with 
grass. Everywhere the black tents of the dreaded Arabs 
were to be seen in clusters, and rows of horses were feed- 
ing on the delicate herbage. The Arabs seemed really to 
be quiet people enough, and often hailed us, to the great 
delight of my servant, who was glad to hear his own 
language after being amongst Kurds and Turks for such a 
long time. They were too busy looking after their flocks 
and herds to think of molesting any one, and they were in 
good spirits on accoimt of the promise everywhere of 
coming plenty. 

I saw, for the first time, Arabs swimming the river on 
inflated skins. They had each two small skins attached to 
their belts. After blowing up the skins they tied them 
together; the men took off" their clothes, which they 
balanced on the tops of their heads, and after wading 
breast-high into the water, they threw their chest against 
the junction of the skin, and struck out, swimming chiefly 
with their legs. One of the men had a long gun balanced 
on the top of his clothes, and another had his sword, both 
giving a very ludicrous effect. We passed towards sunset 
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that evening three rafts which had been sent down from 
Djesira and which were anxious for our company. As 
they had Arab Kelekjees our own Kurdish ones feared to 
stop, and it was not till we had put quite ten miles between 
us and them that we drew up for the night. 

It took two days from Djesira to Eski-Mosul, a little 
village inhabited chiefly by Christians, and therefore con- 
sidered a safe spot by our Kelekjees to remain the night. 
Some of the inhabitants came down to see us, and by a 
great piece of good fortune we were enabled to buy a 
chicken that had really something more on its bones than 
feathers and skin. As our provisions were running very 
short, it was with great joy that we caught sight of the 
distant minarets of Mosul during the following day, with 
some of the houses appearing on a little hill to the right, 
just rising above the horizon. Our Kelekjees were in 
high good humour, and hinted that now was a good time 
for the backsheesh that had been promised on arrival. But 
I did not take the hint, knowing that it was not safe to pay 
up till I was comfortably settled in the town. It took at 
least two hours before we saw the outer wall again, and 
then it was close to us, a high tower-like fort forming the 
comer bastion where it abutted on the river. The town 
looked large, and though apparently constructed of mud, 
it is really built of stone covered with a brown plaster. 

We slid rapidly past the ruined walls by the river side to 
the other end of the town. We passed numerous Bedaween 
washerwomen, who made a noise with their wooden bats 
upon the garments resembling a dropping fire of musketry. 
My raft produced quite a sensation, and the news spread 
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so rapidly that a large crowd gathered at the top of the 
walls, shouting to us as we drew up on a low shelving 
shore. In front of us was a bridge of boats that barred 
our further progress. It led to another bridge built of 
stone with sixteen semicircular arches, which had a fine 
effect, but did not seem of much use as they were on dry 
ground. On the left bank, opposite the town, there were 
no buildings, but at a short distance the celebrated mound 
of Koyounjik began — the ruins of the greatest of Nineveh's 
palaces. 
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CHAP. vm. 
Mosul and Nineveh. 

SOT very favourable to the inhabitants 
were my first impressions of Mosul. 
The crowd that collected round my raft 
was very squalid, and made numerous 
attempts to board it, but were energeti- 
cally pushed off by the faithful Milhem. 
They came on so fast that he at last 
gave up pushing, and brought out a large whip he had 
been manufacturing during the voyage, and cleared them 
off in half a minute. Leaving him and his whip in charge of 
the raft, I landed with the soldier, who had been previously 
instructed to ask his way to the Consulate and accompany 
me there. Some of the people in the crowd had declared 
it was only five minutes' walk, but it took at least twenty 
minutes, through the narrowest and dirtiest of streets. We 
passed by several bazaars, the shops of which were all 
empty or closed. Th^ were poor-looking places ; rather 
like cell2u^ with low, overhanging eaves, which made them 
very dark. The streets of an Eastern town in an afternoon 
are generally full of strollers and loungers at the cafes, but 
here they seemed deserted; only a few ragged people 
hung about the comers, looking on listlessly. A half- 
naked youth was lying on the ground in the sun, with 
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hollow cheek and protruding ribs, covered with flies. He 
scarcely troubled himself to raise his eyes or turn his head. 
We passed a heap of rubbish, with the mere framework of 
a dog seeking for something to eat amongst the dirt. He 
scuttled away as we approached, looking almost trans- 
parent against the sky as he flashed across the top. I was 
followed all the way by a gathering crowd, that made the 
streets before us feel more empty than ever. A turn of 
the road brought us in sight of an arch with a mass of 
people underneath it, and the soldier began repeating to 
me, **Consulato, Consulato!" with great gusto. 

At the sight of my white helmet many made way, and 
those that had not seen it were roughly shoved aside. As 
I entered the door I came into sudden contact with a 
ragged boy flying headforemost out of it. A dozen hands 
instantly seized him, and flung him out of the way. It turned 
out that he had been caught trying to get a double share 
of the soup that Wcis being distributed. The first court 
I entered was crammed with starving people holding cans, 
jars, &c. They were squatting on the ground, and left 
only a narrow road up to the door of the inner court. 
The hot sun that was beating down upon their heads 
brought out a remarkably strong smell. At the entrance 
to the second court stood a kawass, keeping back a throng 
that was anxiously pressing to get in. Place Wcis made 
for me, and I entered. Here I beheld a lively scene that 
struck me forcibly, as it was most unexpected, and at the 
same time was most delightful and gratifying. 

An English lady, with her dress conveniently and pic- 
turesquely tucked up, and wearing a white apron, was 

directing 
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directing the distribution of soup to a crowd of poor 
people, most of whom were women. I had barely time 
to take in the scene before she came up and held out 
her hand. **How do you do, Mr. Ellis?'* and "Mrs. 
Russell, I believe," escaped our lips almost at the same 
time. Mr. Russell appeared directly afterwards, and gave 
me a true English welcome. This English cheerfulness 
mingled with hard work efficiently done, side by side 
with all the squalor and bad management, suddenly 
coming upon one, made an impression I never shall 
forget. 

After a few hurried inquiries, a kawass was lent me, and 
I returned at once to the relief of my servant. The kawass 
soon put the crowd in order, and five porters were told 
off to carry the baggage. A guardian was found to take 
care of the hut, for the raft wcis to be broken up at 
once, as the Kelekjees were anxious to get back to their 
country. It is usual for rafts to be broken up after 
travelling from Diarbekir to Mosul, as the skins become 
strained with the constant pressure of the air, and are 
unsafe for a further journey. The wood is sold on the 
spot, and the skins emptied and carried back on a donkey. 
One donkey is able to carry the whole of the one hundred 
and thirty skins. 

A large room was given me at the Consulate ; and as 
soon as my luggage was put in I was at liberty to watch 
the distribution of the soup. A certain number of poor 
people were let in at a time, some with tickets and some 
without. The former were given as many ladlefuls of 
soup as were indicated on their tickets, which were also 

dated 
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dated, and they carried their soup away. The others had 
to consume theirs in the yard, and then go away to make 
room for the others. Mrs. Russell herself superintended 
the ladling of the soup, doing much of it with her own 
hands, and being assisted by two women servants. The 
marking off the date on the tickets was found to be a 
necessary precaution, as the people were not ashamed of 
showing themselves with the same ticket any number of 
times during the same day, every time calling ** Allah to 
witness " that it was the first. 

Mrs. Russell told me that only men came at first, but on 
making investigations she found there were plenty of 
women outside, though they were always kept back at the 
door. She at once made it a rule that all the women 
collected in the outer court should be served first, the men 
coming afterwards. By this means she entirely got rid of 
the troops of old green-turbaned dervishes, for they could 
not bear to see the women served before them. They 
generally had a sufficiently wealthy clientele to be out of 
want, for they were such holy beggars, and found that 
they lost by waiting more than they gained. 

A walk through the town showed me that Mosul was of 
considerable extent, containing from forty thousand to 
fifty thousand inhabitants. From the large open spaces 
with traces of foundations visible inside the walls to the 
north and east, it seems to have been nearly double the 
size at one time. It is built chiefly on a hill, on the 
summit of which stands the great minaret, built entirely 
of highly ornamental brick, and twisted and crooked in 
every conceivable way from the base to the summit. Only 
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y\ its great width saved it from falling long ago, and as it is 

it has a very unsafe appearance. The houses are con- 
structed of the roughest rubble-stone, only cemented 
together with plaster of Paris, which shrinks so much under 
a hot sun that every building is cracked in all its walls. I 
f was told at the Consulate that after a hot day the cracking 

1, of the walls sounds like gunshots. The mortar made 

j» with this plaster sets very quickly, and the masons 

never think of using a centring in building an ordinary 
i arch or vault, but carry it straight out from the springing 

♦ ' on each side till the two curves meet in the middle. On 

\ account of the poorness of the material the outer walls of 

' the houses have to be very thick, and made with a very 

f strong batter^ or slope inwards, towards the top, like the 

J ancient Egyptian monuments or the palaces of Nineveh. 

The front doors are often highly ornamented with beautiful 
(, carved alabaster, and the interior court is sometimes en- 

y * tirely covered with it. There is an inexhaustible store of 

the material in the immediate neighbourhood. The Consu- 
late is a fair specimen of an average house of the better class. 
^ In the outer court the master of the house and all the male 

sex live, the lower part of the building consists of stables. 
Upstairs on the first-floor there is a large apartment and 
a leuodn^ or arched recess, big enough to form a room with 
one side left out. There are also a few small bedrooms 
/ above, and a large extent of flat roof. There is but little 

/ * attempt at ornament here, only a row of columns support- 

' ing a terrace giving a shelter for servants, &c., below from 

sun and rain. The way from this court to the inner one 
is through a twisting passage, so as to prevent those of the 
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outer court by any possibility seeing through, even when 
the door is open. This is the hareem, and the whole orna- 
mental design of the architect has been spent on it. It 
was originally covered with carved slabs of alabaster, but 
these in many instances have fallen off, simple plaster 
taking their place. The court is surrounded on three 
sides by an arcade, and on the fourth side is a large lewan, 
on the floor level with the ground, and two big domed 
rooms leading out of it on each side. The arcade supports 
a terrace leading to the different rooms, only raised eight feet 
from the ground, just high enough to admit of a door on 
the side opposite the lewan, leading into the small court of 
the kitchen. The rooms are all vaulted, and are very 
lofty, with two rows of windows, those below being of an 
ordinary size, and those above simply square holes. 

There is a staircase down to the surdabs, or underground 
chambers for use in hot weather. Three of these resembled 
mere vaults lighted by a small grating at the top. The 
other served for a sitting-room, and was better lighted, as 
the upper part of the arches supporting the ceiling were 
open on one side to the court. Of this one I have given 
an etching. The light is quite bright, though pleasantly 
subdued compared to the frightful glare outside in the 
court. A visitor is supposed to have arrived, and is seated 
cross-legged by the hostess on the divan. She has already 
been served with cooling drinks, which the black eunuch 
on the right is seen taking away. She is now being served 
with hot and strong coffee by the attendant serving girl. 
The whole interior of the room is lined with alabaster, and 
the floor is of the same material. With the exception of 
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;{ the divan and a strip of carpet in front, the room is com- 

. : pletely bare. 

The surdab is a Persian invention, and the name comes 
from two Persian words meaning cold and water. It is 
found in all the houses of Mosul, the poorer ones consist- 
ing of little else, and some are only cellars in the ground, 
,. out of which the people come like rabbits from a burrow, 

(jl The inhabitants of the city are chiefly Mussulmans, though 

\\ there is a fair proportion of Christians and Jews. The latter 

J i ^ in this out-of-the-way part enjoy an amount of freedom and 

* power that would never be permitted by the Grovemment 

' nearer Constantinople. There are several Christian monas- 

teries, and a convent of a Roman Catholic sisterhood. In 
the streets the people of all religions wear the same kind 
V of dress. It requires a practised eye to distinguish between 

them, even in the men's attire, and the women of all deno- 
[^ minations dress precisely the same. They wear a blue 

y cotton overall that is caught up under one arm, making 

I the most beautiful and classic folds. Over the face they 

! . have a horsehair veil, that they can roll up and lay on the 

'" ' ^ top of the head under ordinary circumstances, and only 

. , pull down when they see a man or some stranger coming. 

} » This custom was so little thought of that many did not 

take the trouble to let down their veils when they saw me 
after I ceased to be a stranger in the town. This was 
particularly the case among the pretty ones. I was lucky 
enough to get a young girl of good family to pose for the 
etching. She has her little brother by the hand, who has 
just got an orange from the stall behind. The old man in 
the background is filling his chibouk, and a little girl is 
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minding the goods of her mother, who has most likely 
gone to get her soup. 

I found no difficulty in obtaining models at the Consulate. 
They were very happy to sit for a trifle, more especially 
when they found out that I always gave them bread and 
sometimes dates to eat while they were sitting. I had done 
the same at Diarbekir ; but here it became a serious matter, 
as bread in the bazaars had risen to the enormous price of 
seventeen piastres an oke, or nearly a shilling a pound. 
The bread was very poor, containing a large quantity of 
bran. Two days later my servant sought in vain for edible 
bread. He brought in a specimen of the only stuff he 
could find ; it was a cake five inches across and a quarter of 
an inch thick, made of fine chopped straw with just enough 
flour to paste the bits together, and the price demanded 
was twopence. On another occasion when there was no 
bread in the market I heard that it was to be bought pri- 
vately, and as a great favour, at one baker's for thirty-five 
piastres an oke, or two shillings the pound. The next 
day none was to be obtained at all, and the stock of wheat 
at the Consulate was just finished. 

Under the circumstances it was impossible to put the usual 
crushed wheat into the soup, and some substitute had to be 
discovered in order not to stop the supply to the poor 
during their greatest need. One was eventually found in 
the weed known in the country by the name of gaub^ a 
species of mottled thistle, which when young and just pushing 
the first leaves above ground has a white and succulent 
root. Fortunately the late rains had caused it to grow in 
immense quantities, and it formed the staple food of the 
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poor of the neighbourhood. Without it, in spite of the 
exertions of the consular staff, thousands must have perished. 
Its substitution for wheat in the soup was a great success, 
and the poor asked for an extra quantity in their portions, 
a thing they had never done with the other. Properly 
cooked it is indeed very palatable, and we had it regularly 
at the Consulate in place of potatoes, for the stock of those 
had ended long before. Its taste is rather like that of a 
Jerusalem artichoke. 

Early in the morning before sunrise parties of poor folk, 
generally with their donkeys, might be seen going far out 
towards the country to obtain this food, as for miles round 
the ground had been thoroughly denuded of all traces of 
it. In a few hours the parties would return, all the women 
with large loads on their backs, contained in an old shirt 
tied across the forehead, thus dragging from the head. 
Their lords and masters meanwhile drove the laden beasts, 
and carried nothing but their long guns, a short spear, or a 
club. 

Every one who ventures outside the city walls goes 
armed, and those who are too poor to possess a gun or 
sword carry a short spear and a club made of a piece of strong 
stick, 1 8 to 20 inches long, with a ball of bitumen attached 
to the end. The bitumen soon becomes as hard as stone, 
and goes to make the club a very effective weapon. The 
guns they carry are nearly all furnished with a forked rest 
that drops on the ground when careful aim is about to be 
taken. The back-sight consists of a small hole drilled in a 
plate at the breech, and the fore-sight of two projections on 
the muzzle, between which the object aimed at is brought 

They 
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They always either fire kneeling or lying flat on the ground, 
as the great length and weight of their guns prevent a steady 
shot being taken from the shoulder when standing. A 
bullet is invariably used, and by frequent practice the 
Arabs here become very expert marksmen at 50 or 60 
yards, but beyond this the small and spherical bullet drops 
too much and becomes too erratic in its flight to be at all 
certain of hitting the mark. Partridges and pigeons gene- 
rally fall to the shot of a good sportsman at 40 to 50 yards, 
but he always fires at them sitting, gradually creeping up 
or stalking them to within firing distance, and even then 
he never draws the trigger if they stir in the least. 

The walls of the town, though ridiculously feeble for 
opposing the onslaught of a determined enemy, are yet 
enough to keep off the Bedawee Arabs, and give to those 
within a feeling of perfect security. They are built of the 
same poor rubble masonry as the houses throughout the 
town, and are in a ruinous condition. The total thickness, 
with the earthen backing, is from 15 to 20 feet. There 
are many bastions and a large fosse at the outside. Four 
gates give entrance to the town. The principal one is the 
Sinjar gate, leading to the town of that name, the capital 
of the devil- worshippers' country. The famine unfortu- 
nately made travelling in the country too difficult to make 
it worth while for me to pay a visit there ; besides I had 
taken as much artistic work in hand as I could allow time for. 

There are many tombs built on the waste space just 
inside the walls. They all have domes of a peculiar shape, 
resembling a conical jelly-mould, yet the effect in the land- 
scape is very picturesque. 

H 2 After 
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After two days had elapsed, and no bread at all was to be 
bought in the bazaars, there came the great and joyful 
news that three keleks of wheat and one of rice and dates 
had arrived ; also that at last a caravan of forty camels 
laden with food had got through the desert from Baghdad 
with quite two-thirds of its provisions. Great was the 
excitement in the town, and soon little stores of dates and 
rice temptingly displayed in heaps began to be opened 
at the corners of the streets. People seemed to move 
about more freely, the cafes filled up, and the walls were 
again occupied with afternoon promenaders. 

Meanwhile the state of the country round was still 
dangerous. People found outside the walls after sunset 
were frequently robbed, and there was a general feeling 
that the poor, pushed by hunger, might rise in a mass 
against the rich, and a massacre ensue in which the 
Christians and Jews would naturally suffer most. Though, 
generally, trade was at a standstill, the armourers were 
very busy in their bazaar, and formed a striking contrast 
to the others. Every one was arming himself against the 
expected rising, which, however, never had the slightest 
chance of taking place, for the harvest came in time 
to stop it. The armourers' bazaar, and also the Mid&n into 
which it led, were the most crowded parts of the town, 
and therefore the most frequented by beggars, whose 
number had of course vastly increased during the famine. 
Many had sold all their clothes, and were lying, covered 
with sores and swarming with flies, on the ground naked 
except for a dirty rag. They were fearfully emaciated, all 
their ribs and the articulations of the joints showing with 

the 
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the utmost distinctness. It seemed impossible that such 
people could live, and on noticing a crowd that had formed 
round a young man, who had been lying on his face with- 
out even a single rag, I went up to see what was the matter. 
I arrived just in time to see him turned over. He was quite 
dead. This happened close to a small stall for the sale of 
cooked gaubs, yet not a morsel had been given him, so 
selfish did want make even the usually charitable Arabs. 
Occasionally a miserable little child, with its features drawn 
and wasted almost out of the semblance of those of a human 
creature, would be seen sitting by itself with one thin 
hand on its lap to receive charity. Thinking that such a 
poor little object could not possibly take care of itself, and 
yet seeing no one taking care of it, I on one occasion 
put a small coin in its hand and passed on, yet still 
keeping an eye upon it. When I had got sufficiently 
far I saw a woman dart from an archway, take the 
coin from its hand, and disappear. It was put here 
alone to form a more conspicuous mark for charity, 
and appealed more eloquently by its lonely misery 
than if it had had any mother to speak for it. But there 
was a form of begging unequalled for its loathsome in- 
genuity. A beggar woman would buy a starving child so far 
gone that it was impossible to save its life, and then expose 
its poor little naked body in the market-place for the 
purpose of exciting charity which only the woman profited 
by. It mattered nothing to her if it lived or died, and it 
often did the latter while still in the market-place, the 
change taking place so gently that it was difficult to detect 
the exact moment. Happier for the poor little child when 
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this occurred. Besides those unnatural parents who sold 
their starving children to certain death, there were plenty 
of Christians and Jews who were ready to sell their children, 
both boys and girls, to Mahometans as slaves, in order to 
scrape a little money together so as to leave the terrible 
town for the supposed plenty of Baghdad. 

Mr. Russell of course did his utmost to prevent such 
sales, but they were too frequent and too secretly managed 
not to escape all possible vigilance. One young girl, who 
helped in the distribution of soup, had been saved from 
this fate, and for the same purpose Mr. Russell furnished 
money to parents to buy places on a raft for their whole 
families. 

Of course in providing soup and small sums, a large 
amount of money was spent at the Consulate, and this, 
as at Diarbekir, Wcis chiefly obtained out of the Lady 
Strangford's fund. The origin of the soup kitchen, 
however, was due to Colonel Miles, the Consul-general of 
Baghdad, who provided means long before any were able 
to arrive from England, and thus enabled it to commence 
when matters were at the worst and it was most required. 

There were many little dramas played in real life amongst 
the poor recipients. In one case a very small Bedawee 
girl, tattooed in the face as they all are, came in scant rags 
by herself with a broken pitcher to hold the soup. She 
was questioned as to her parents, and with some little diffi- 
culty the story was drawn out from her that her parents 
were both dead and she was left with a baby sister quite 
alone. She had inherited a tent that some of the tribe 
always pitched for her, with some of the ordinary meagre 
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Bedawee furniture. Such an interesting story, backed up 
by evidence from some of the others, produced its effect. 
The next time she brought her baby sister, and was hence- 
forward treated with great respect by the kowass, who 
always let her in first, so that she could get her full share 
of the soup, and some for her sister in a new can that had 
been given her by Mrs. Russell. The girl generally left 
the baby outside to play, as it was wearisome work waiting 
in the outer court for half the day. She had received a new 
dress to replace her rags, and she soon began to have quite 
a business-like and cheerful air about her. 

One day she came sobbing and without her can. It had 
been stolen, she said, by one of the tribe. Our suspicions 
were aroused that everything was not right, and we asked 
after her sister. She replied that the child was ill and had 
been left at the camp. She was thereupon told that she 
should get no soup till her sister was produced, so she went 
away and in about two hours returned with the child in her 
arms. The poor little thing was very thin, and icy cold, 
with one arm much burnt by fire, into which the girl said it 
had fallen. Mrs. Russell gave it every attention, and it 
soon revived, and the girl was told to bring it again the 
next day. She came without it, however, and it was only 
after many inquiries and having been sent away twice for 
it that she admitted it was dead. She seemed to think it 
very hard lines that she was not allowed to take away any 
more soup, and after a few more days ceased coming 
altogether. 

I took the opportunity of visiting the mount of Koyunjik, 
a mile from Mosul, one of the palaces of ancient Nineveh, 
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where excavations were being carried on^ by the British 
Museum, in search of tablets to explain or complete those 
we have already obtained. There was not much to be seen 
of the ancient monuments, for the best had been carried 
away and are now in the British Museum, and the remainder 
are very much broken and destroyed. In one place, where 
a tolerably large excavation had been made, there were the 
ruins of two winged bulls, one so far broken that only just 
the base remained, and all around there were chambers of 
the old palace. The general effect was v^xy disappointing, 
as the rooms were small and very narrow (perhaps for the 
convenience of roofing over), and with the exception of the 
bulls there was a complete want of boldness in the orna- 
mentation. There are signs everywhere of the palace 
having been destroyed by fire, and the whole of the upper 
part of the alabaster carved slabs have been much calcined 
and destroyed. 

The men employed worked very slowly indeed, partly on 
account of the heat, and partly on account of their misera- 
bly starved condition. The wages they received were too 
small to enable them to buy bread. The pickmen received 
3 piastres, or sixpence, the highest wages given per day. 
The fillers had 2\ piastres, and the carriers of the baskets 
got 2 piastres, or fourpence. This was the usual tariff in 
time of plenty, and had not been altered since, for there 
was no difficulty in getting men. 

The view of Mosul from the top of the mound, together 
with the novelty of the situation, determined me to take 
up my quarters in a small stone hut that had originally 
been built for Sir Henry Layard during his early excava- 
tions. 
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tions. It was now used for storing any small carvings or 
antiquities that were too large to be easily moved and 
too small to be safe to leave on the ground. 

On my mentioning this intention at the Consulate, I was 
strongly advised to have a guard of zaptiehs on account 
of the disturbed state of the country. This I did not 
think was at all necessary, but I consented to have the 
old Arab who acted as ganger to the works to sleep 
in the little house. I thought his quick hearing and 
sight might be useful in detecting the coming of any 
thieves, and besides, by having him there, I showed the 
authorities that I was there for no other purpose than what 
I had stated. 

About this time we heard that some grain keleks were on 
the river coming for the members of the Protestant com- 
munity of the American missionary, Mr. Andrews, whose 
head-quarters were at Mardine. They arrived on the morn- 
ing of my going over to stay on the mound of Koyunjik. I 
noticed as I got near the river that there was an excited 
crowd in the streets all going that way. On arriving at the 
bridge, already lined with spectators, I saw nine keleks, 
some arriving, and some already drawn up against the 
quay. The poor people could scarcely hope to benefit by 
such a small amount of grain, yet they crowded on the 
shore, on the walls, on the house-tops, along the bridge, 
and wherever they could get a sight of what was going on ; 
the dogs even went with the crowd and looked on with their 
betters. It was a lively scene, accompanied with much 
shouting and gesticulation, for the soldiers had a right to a 
certain percentage, and of course, Eastern-like, wanted 

more 
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more than their share. It reminded me of a picture of the 
relief of a beleaguered city, and so, in fact, it might be 
called, the enemy being the Arabs of the desert and the 
robber Kurds of the Tigris. 

I now took up my quarters on the mound. The house 
contained three rooms, and I occupied the largest. The 
pavement was made of burnt bricks from the palace, and a 
' column of the same supported the roof. There was a small 

window, much filled up with bricks set in mortar, and admit- 
ting very little light, though plenty of air. This was done 
to prevent robbers from entering. On the other side was 
a small opening communicating with the next room, which 
was crowded with antiquities, and was where my guardian, 
■ the ganger of the works, slept. The third room had an 

I entrance apart, and not long before it had been broken into 

; by Arabs in the hope of finding plunder. This gave the 

/ place a dangerous name, though doubtless they only 

' broke in because there was no one to protect it. 
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The ganger was a true type of a sedentary Arab, and 
came up in the evening with his whole armament, a short 
spear, a sword, a dagger, and a war-hammer, or mace, 
pointed at one end. His manners were grave and serious, 
though he was very obliging in obtaining things for us 
from the Bedaween, such as milk and cheese. I brought a 
stock of provisions with me, but on account of the weather 
I was kept longer on the mound than I had anticipated, 
and my servant added to my larder by shooting birds while 
I was sketching. Most of them were hoopoes, wonderfully 
pretty birds, looking, as they dashed by, like streaks of 
brilliant red. They were also excellent eating, and made 

a capital 
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a capital curry, but were so small it took a baker's dozen 
for a dish. 

I did not find much difficulty in persuading any of the 
workmen to sit to me, and after the first one received his 
fee they became only too anxious to come. Indeed, they 
were all so dreadfully poor that in the middle of the day, 
when an hour was given them for their dinner, they spread 
themselves over the mound, seeking roots and eating weeds, 
like shadows of Nebuchadnezzar. Most of them were too 
emaciated to be worth drawing, and there was no character- 
istic costume amongst the absolute tatters that they wore, 
for rags are the same all the world over after they have 
passed a certain stage. Every day water was brought me 
from the river by a boy, whose singularly girlish face was 
more pretty than handsome, and who had a most intelligent 
donkey that followed his master like a dog. The water was 
carried in porous earthen jars, slung by means of bent 
pieces of osier dropped over pegs fixed into longitudinal 
bars fastened to the saddle. The water that came from the 
river was, of course, very muddy, but the Arabs prefer it 
so, saying, *' It is stronger." They believe it gives meat 
as well as drink, and certainly, from the quantity that the 
workmen consumed, it would seem that they really believed 
that it made up for lack of food. In the good houses of 
the towns muddy water is always filtered by being put into 
a very porous earthen jar, supported on a wooden frame, 
and so large that the water comes through in sufficient 
quantity to form a continuous stream. Near the Koyunjik 
mound, and connected with it by a long embankment that 
was formerly the wall of a palace garden, is another smaller 
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mound covering the ruins of a fine entrance-gate. Here 
two magnificent winged lions were discovered by Layard. 
He carefully covered them up again to keep them from the 
destructive effects of the atmosphere. The Turks, fired 
with a desire to be civilised, and seeing that European 
nations took off to their capitals similar large carvings, 
determined to do the same by Constantinople. The two 
lions were therefore uncovered and their removal 
essayed. The alabaster was unfortunately too weak to bear 
rough handling, and in the attempt to move them one was 
broken to pieces and the other so seriously cracked that the 
enterprise was abandoned. It still stands in the open exca- 
vation, gradually succumbing to the atmosphere. The 
earth washed down by the rains is gradually burying it from 
the feet upwards, and every winter it may be seen standing 
in a pool of water. 

And now the rain, which had been threatening for some 
days, fell with great violence, lasting two days and a night. 
The effect on the country was magical. At the end of the 
second day the dark brown desert all round had become a 
bright green, the growing corn increased in length about 
three inches, and the harvest was rendered secure for 
that year. I sent my servant to the town to buy some 
bread. He found the price had fallen from 1 7 piastres to 
8 piastres, and all the market was full of bread, each vendor 
boasting of the excellent quality of his loaves. The reason 
of this sudden change was that some large speculators in 
wheat had got frightened that with the good harvest in 
prospect the high price would not keep up long, and had 
thrown their grain into the market. The chief merchants 
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were officials who were not likely to second the efforts of 
the Government to keep down the price of bread. Before 
things were at their worst, the Sultan, hearing large stores 
of grain were being kept back, sent an order that they 
should at once be opened and sold freely to the public. 
The largest owners were the people to whom the execution 
of these commands was entrusted, and they were not likely to 
obey the rules which they were obliged to enforce. But 
somebody had to be made a scapegoat. They therefore 
seized upon private stores that men (especially Jews) had 
made for themselves and were keeping for their own use 
in case the famine should continue past the harvest, and 
these were sold instead. The result was that the poor 
owners were reduced to beggary, while the amount of grain 
sold was not enough to relieve the famine appreciably. 

During the night whenever I lay awake I could hear a 
dropping fire of guns going on around the mound, and I 
asked my Bedawee guardian next morning the meaning of 
it. He pointed towards the black tents dotting the desert, 
and replied that the country was very unsettled, that these 
Bedaween were all afraid of each other, and set watches 
during the night. If any watcher heard a noise near his 
post, he at once fired in that direction lest it should be an 
enemy. Most of the tents were far away, but one small 
encampment had just been pitched near the foot of the 
mound. He was certain they were there for no good 
purpose. I determined to give them a fright, so that 
having carefully taken the direction in the daytime, I made 
marks to enable me to fire with considerable accuracy in the 
night right over their heads. About two hours after sunset, 
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and when it was quite dark, I fired eight shots rapidly one 
after the other over them. My guardian was delighted and 
also much astonished at the loud whizzing noise of the 
bullet, and the time it took to fly through the air before 
it hit the stony ground. Next morning as soon as the 
grey dawn appeared our enemies decamped to safer 
pastures. 

Having received information that Colonel Miles was 
about to start for Baghdad, and having had a kind invita- 
tion from him to accompany him on his raft, I packed up 
my traps and left Mosul. 

The heavy rains had swollen the river, and the bridge of 
boats had been removed, and even the fine sixteen-arched 
stone bridge on dry land could only be got at by wading 
knee-deep through a branch of the river. Since the 
removal of the bridge of boats the traffic had been carried 
by ferry boats of antique construction that got taken down 
a mile by the current each time they crossed. There was 
a large crowd of market people waiting to go over with 
their goods, and those who were lucky enough to get a 
place were so jammed in with their bundles that the latter 
were often burst, and the mingled contents were trodden 
under foot on the floor. There was a scene of pushing and 
scrambling and shouting that could not possibly be found 
anywhere but in the East, for the Arab is a shouting 
animal, and from constant practice from birth has arrived 
at considerable perfection. It is not at all uncommon for 
two Arabs to hold a conversation three hundred yards 
apart, without dreaming of coming closer though there is 
nothing to prevent them. At the ferry way was made for 
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*• El Bey" as I was called, but before pushing off pay- 
ment was demanded to the extent of two medjidies, or forty 
piastres, for myself, servant, and three porters. An offer 
of five piastres was flatly refused, although half a piastre for 
a person without baggage is the regular fare. I simply 
sat still in the boat and pulled out my sketch-book. This 
passive resistance, with the promise of two more piastres 
on landing, gained the day. Off we started, swinging 
down rapidly with the tide. Eight men, two to each of the 
long oars, began rowing as if their life depended on it, 
screaming and dancing about meanwhile like a set of 
lunatics broken loose. On arriving at the other side their 
surprise at my faithfully performing my promise was most 
amusing. The heat and dust in the town were tremendous, 
but there was a marked change in the demeanour of the 
people ; hope had taken the place of dull indifference, for 
the harvest was assured, and the price of wheat was still 
going down. 

At the Consulate the soup-kitchen was as crowded as 
ever, the distribution being carried on with the same 
unflagging energy that had before characterised it. 

Colonel Miles and Mr. Russell were getting ready to start 
on a trip through the desert to El Hadre, and from there to 
Kalut-Shergat on the Tigris, where I was to stop for them 
in my descent on the raft. They started, and the follow- 
ing day the raft was ready and all my baggage was taken 
down to it. Before I started, Mrs. Russell came to take a 
look at the arrangements. These were very complete ; on 
one raft was placed a hut for Colonel Miles, another for 
myself, and one to form the kitchen, and on the other were 
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those for the servants and kawasses. Mrs. Russell, finding 
she would have a hut to herself, there and then settled to 
go down and join her husband at Kalut-Shergat. Within 
two hours necessary arrangements were made as to the 
distribution of soup being continued, and taking her old 
woman-servant with her she came on board, and on loth 
April, 1880, the rafts were pushed off from shore. 
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CHAP. IX. 
To Baghdad. 

2EING much swoiien in its current, the 
river took us swiftly past the fortifica- 
tions, past the rambling Serai or piilace, 
past the gardens, and p^lst the cultivated 
fields, till nothing but the desert sur- 
rounded us. 

The huts of felt upon the ral'ts looked 
white in the bright sun, and were reflected faithfully in the 
water made blue from the reflection of the sky above. Over 
the leading raft floated my old Union Jack flag, that had 
seen so many adventures, and that w^ls destined finally to 
act as a sack for carrying my bread across the desert on 
my return journey. The etching shows the two rafts, with 
Mosul in the background. The old Serai is to the left, and 
to the right is seen far ofi" the bridge of boats, with some of 
the dry arches of the stone bridge, behind which is just 
visible a comer of the mound of Koyunjik. 

It was nearly sunset when we started, and we drew up 
against the shore for the night not ten miles down the river. 
Our party was a large one. On my raft there were Mrs. 
Russell and her maid, myself and my servant. Colonel 
Miles's cook, his butler, two zaptiehs, and two Kelekjecs, 
in all 10 people. On the other raft were the secretary- of 
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J I Colonel Miles and his servant, two consular kawasses of 

^ Baghdad, the writer to Fearan Pacha (the head sheikh of 

L the Shammar Arabs, whose territory we were passing- 

through), two natives of Mosul, one with a wife and two 
children, the wife and child of one of the Kelekjees, 
j besides two Kelekjees, in all 14 people. The zaptiehs 

were made to keep a watch by turns every night. The 
rafts were large, covering a space 12 to 14 feet square, and 
consisted of 250 and 280 skins respectively. They were 
luxuriously got up with boarding all over, pots of flowers, 
and an awning over all. 

The next morning early we arrived at the baths of 
Hammam AH, on the west side of the river. The name is 
a corruption of Hammam Alii, or bath for the sick, and has 
nothing to do with AH, the great founder of the Shiah 
religion. There is a hot bitumen spring here, and over it 
has been erected since very ancient times some domed cells 
with their bases a good deal lower than the bed of the 
river, so that the water filters through the porous strata 
and supplies the bath with water. The melted bitumen 
rising underneath heats the water and makes the bath as 
f*; hot as it can be borne. The bitumen, however, by no 

.1 means confines itself to one spot, but springs out of the 

ground in all manner of unexpected places. We were 
shown one chamber in which was lying the skeleton of a 
donkey, where the bitumen had broken up the floor and 
formed a large cascade, now hard and solid, down some 
steps. 

There were many walls of mud hovels near, as during 
the heat of summer Hammam Ali is much resorted to by 

the 
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the natives as a watering place. There were encamped 
here a few soldiers for the protection of the visitors, who, 
however, had not yet begun to arrive, hence the baths 
were in a very dirty state. 

An artificial cone with a low mound of about 3 acres to 
one side of it rises close to the bath. It is doubtless an 
Assyrian monument and is the dibris of buildings and a 
citadel, placed for the protection of visitors to the springs 
from the wild hordes of the desert, for even in those days 
there was a desert between the Tigris and Euphrates at 
this northern latitude. We mounted to the top of the cone, 
about 150 feet high, and from it obtained a magnificent 
view of the valley of the Tigris. 

To the southward, at a distance of about 6 miles, a long 
table-topped mound with a high cone in the middle rose 
out of the broad level plain some 7 or 8 miles wide, 
through which the Tigris travels in wide sweeping curves. 
This was Nimroud, not to be confounded with Birs-Nimroud 
near Babylon. It was most distinct, and could not for 
a moment be mistaken for a natural elevation of the 
ground. It formed the southern extremity of the great 
street of Assyria running between it and the mound of 
Koyunjik, 27 miles northward. This huge space largely 
consisted of gardens, and to irrigate these two dykes had 
been thrown across the river. Luckily the stream was 
so high that we passed over them without inconvenience, 
only the roughness of the surface and a loud noise of the 
rushing waters indicating their positions. 

After purchasing a sheep and plenty of sour milk or 
leben from some Bedaween, we cast off and soon arrived 
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off" the Mound Nimroad, where most of the gp'eat bas- 
reliefs and winged figures now in the British Museum were 
found. The distance from the river was about 3 miles of 
roughly cultivated flat ground with a poor \-illage of 
Bedaween near the river, the houses being half tent and half 
mud cottage. 

The rains have washed down much of the covering that 
was placed over those sculptures which Sir H. La>-ard had 
left. There were plenty of slabs, some with inscriptions, 
lying on the ground, and two pairs of winged bulls were 
peeping with their heads above theearth. Everything was 
much weathered by the rains, so that the features of the 
winged bulls were almost worn away. The excavated pas- 
sages, especially those showing the ancient walls round the 
great cone, were still as perfect as they were left 40 years 
ago, and the whole mound resembles a giant rabbit warren. 

We left Nimroud about midday, and, passing hy the 
tomb of the sainted Sultan Abdullah, arrived next morning 
at the head-quarters of the Shammur tribe. The Great 
Shiekh was unfortunately not there, but he had only gone 
away for the day, for we could see his big tent rising 
high above the cluster of small black ones surrounding it. 
After buying another sheep and taking on board another 
Kelekjee's wife and family we floated down to a small 
waddy where the current of the river was slack, and stopped 
in sight of the great mound of Kalut-Shergat. 

We explored the mound, which is higher than the others 
I had seen, but not larger than Koyunjik. A great part of 
t seems a natural elevation, but the outskirts, especially 
'ardb the north, have been brought up to a vertical face 
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artificially with sun-dried brick. The Bedaween have made 
numerous tunnels into the interior in search of treasure, so 
that the structure of the mound can in most places be seen. 
The Great Cone is entirely made of a solid mass of sun- 
dried brick. A deep well has been sunk from its summit, 
though nothing was discovered but a few bones near the 
surface. Some excavations in the southern side of the 
mound have exposed a conglomerate mass of large earthen 
jars, between 4 and 5 feet high, with a human skeleton in 
each. Further down are vaults built of small bricks, laid 
most unscientifically in the form of an arch. They are 
about 15 feet below the surface, and are now used by the 
Bedaween as stores for dried locusts, and consequently 
smell horribly. Other parts of the mound have been used 
as a cemetery by the Arabs, and the bones that were dug 
up are doubtless comparatively modem. 

Kalut-Shergat has never been properly explored, and 
may yet prove a mine of archaeological wealth. In old 
Assyrian inscriptions it is often mentioned as a very rich 
and important place, and in it has been found the only 
completely detached figure in sculpture of that ancient 
period, but since then, with the exception of a few clay 
tablets, nothing has been found. 

We remained on the mound for some time hoping to see 
the travellers at a distance, or else traces of their having 
occupied the mound. On one portion, easily accessible 
from the river, a large fortified khan has been constructed 
by the Turks, at a cost, it is said, of the then immense sum 
of ^60,000, owing to the scarcity of stone and lime in the 
neighbourhood. In this were at one time stationed some 
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troops to assist Fearan Pacha to keep the members of his 
tribe in order. At the time of our visit it was tenantless, 
and had not been used by any one for a long time. 

On returning to the keleks we hoisted my Union Jack on 
the top of a tall pole planted in the ground on the river's 
bank to attract our friends* attention, and indicate to them 
our whereabouts, as the huts were entirely hid by the high 
bank of the river. 

The whole of the next day we kept a careful look-out for 
the wanderers, but only saw a camel caravan passing far 
out in the desert. It was first seen coming directly towards 
us, but suddenly turned off, doubtless fearing my flag, and 
disappeared amongst some broken ground. 

In the afternoon a cry was raised of " Robbers ! robbers ! *' 
and we saw some horsemen armed with long spears bear- 
ing down upon us. They stopped short, and Fearan 
Pacha's writer went out to meet them. Great was our sur- 
prise when we saw one of the Arabs dismount, and the 
writer, seizing his spear, spring into the saddle and gallop 
off with the rest. He returned towards sunset by himself, 
and told us that one of the horsemen was Fearan Pacha's 
son, who was first attracted by the flag, but on seeing the 
zaptiehs, and thinking we were a party of soldiers, would 
not on any account come nearer. 

That evening there was a strong wind, and a dust storm 
hid the sun as it set, and made the evening dark. We 
thought once or twice that we could see some camels in 
the distance, but were not sure, and all the noise we made 
did not attract their attention. The next morning at sun- 
rise, Futtah, Mr. Russell's kawass, appeared on the bank 
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with the news that the party passed the night on the 
mound, and were all safe and well. We went up to them 
at the khan, and found them very well, but extremely 
hungry, as they had been a day longer in the desert than 
they had laid in provisions for. The camels which had 
brought them were already far away into the desert seek- 
ing for pasturage. 

In consequence of the orders given by Fearan Pacha* s 
writer, horses soon arrived for Mr. and Mrs. Russell and 
party to carry them back to Mosul, and after a good 
English dinner we parted company. Colonel Miles and 
myself continued our journey to Baghdad, and they re- 
turned home to continue their philanthropic work amongst 
the famine-stricken inhabitants of Mosul. I heard after- 
wards that they had a very safe journey, and accomplished 
it in only two days. 

There was no incident worth recording on our voyage 
until we reached Tekrit, where we found a large Turkish 
Belgian-built steamer that had brought up grain from 
Baghdad. | The town is almost entirely inhabited by Kelek- 
jees, and is chiefly celebrated as being the birthplace of 
the great Saladin. It is not at all picturesque, consist- 
ing of three or four hundred cottages of brick huddled 
together on the high bank, with at one end a much dilapi- 
dated castle, built with round pebbles from the river, 
connected together with poor mortar. 

Between here and Baghdad the river is easily navigable, 
and steamers were running constantly bringing up grain, 
that was afterwards carried by caravans into the famine 
districts. The service is a monopoly of the Turkish 
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Grovernnient, and they had placed the tariff so high that 
it became a matter of quite unsafe speculation to use it, 
and the relief of the famine was thus burked. Not only so, 
but in spite of a well-known English firm having offered a 
very large premium to be allowed to send their steamers 
on the same line, the Grovemment would not give the 
permission. Thus the getting of supplies to the interior 
from Baghdad was handicapped by the Grovemment, and 
so jealous were they of the influence of the Elnglish that 
they stopped the barges generally towed by the English 
steamers that run regularly from the Persian Gulf to 
Baghdad. 

We halted for a short time at Samara on our voyage 
between Tekrit and Baghdad, which was otherwise per- 
formed without a halt, as the river was safe to navigate by 
night as well as day. At Samara there are two celebrated 
mosques, one with a large golden dome that we had seen 
for some hours before we came up, and the other with the 
dome covered wth brilliantly coloured glazed tiles, in a 
pattern resembling an Indian shawl. On our way up the 
town we passed the gate of the mosque, and wishing to 
inspect the buildings more particxilarly walked up to the 
entrance. The inhabitants, who looked very black when 
they saw us advancing, began a distinct grumble when we 
got close, which increased to a low roar as I put my head 
within the gate. Luckily we had two zaptiehs and two 
kawasses wth us, or we should have fared ill with these 
fanatical Shiahs. 

We paid a visit to the Kaimerkham, from the top of 
whoso house we had a good \iew of both mosques. They 
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belong to the Shiah sect, and are very sacred indeed, as 
two of the prophet All's grandchildren are buried there, 
the entrance to a passage that leads to Hell being also 
under one of the domes. The inhabitants of the town 
entirely live upon the pilgrims who come there from 
Persia, from East Arabia, even from as far as Northern 
India. There are two beautiful minarets attached to the 
golden-domed mosque, encrusted with tiles from the base 
to the summit. One of these is incomplete, as the small 
copper dome that forms the usual finish is missing. The 
legend goes that the builder dreamed that the day the 
whole mosque was finished he should die, and he therefore 
left out one of the domes. The walls of the town are built 
of yellow brick, and are in admirable preservation, and 
unless examined closely appear quite new. They are a 
very necessary protection against the Sonne Mahometan 
Bedaween, for the little Shiah town contains scarcely more 
than three hundred houses. 

Outside the walls is an old minaret or watch-tower, an 
acute-angled cone in form, with a spiral path leading 
up the exterior to the top. Though a high wind was 
blowing, and the narrow path was very much broken and 
had no parapet, I mounted to the top, to the terror of 
Colonel Miles's secretary, who expected to see me blown 
into space at every turn. On the top are five deep holes, 
that must have acted as sockets to wooden poles sup- 
porting a roof or awning. The view from the summit is 
very interesting. Samara appeared like a little cluster of 
toy houses in the middle of a large patch of ground that 
was limited by the town walls. In the other direction the 
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